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CONTENT-ANALYSIS STUDIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
FRANK AULD, JR. AND EDWARD J. MURRAY! 


Yale University 


It is only sixty years since Freud 
developed psychoanalysis (40, p. 252) 
and thereby originated dynamic psy- 
chotherapy. Although psychoan- 
alysts and other investigators have 
learned a great deal about psycho- 
therapy in these sixty years, studies 
of psychotherapy have suffered from 
three hindrances: 

1. The basic data of psychotherapy 
were transient. Furthermore, thev 
were accessible only to the therapist; 
others had to take his word for what 
happened in the interviews. The con- 
sequences of this lack of adequate re- 
cording are eloquently set forth by 
Kubie (44). 

2. Conclusions stemming from in- 
vestigations were matters of impres- 
sion and opinion, because there was 
no technique for studying the verbal 
materials objectively. 

3. The data could not be fitted 
into a suitable theoretical framework 
because the psychologies of the day 
(for example, Wundt’s and Bren- 
tano’s) had little relevance to the phe- 
nomena observed. To appreciate 
this, one might imagine oneself in 

1 The authors wish to thank Professor John 
Dollard for his guidance and support of their 
research. Professor Dollard read this paper 
and made helpful suggestions. This paper is a 
product of research project M-648, “Develop- 
ment of quantitative methods for detailed 
study of psychotherapy,” supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, U. 5S, 
Public Health Service. 


Freud's place in 1895 and ask, ‘‘How 
could I explain the things I’ve ob- 
served?” 

Recent methodological and _the- 
oretical developments seem to justify 
the hope that these three obstacles to 
scientific research on psychotherapy 
can be overcome. The new methods 
are sound recording and content an- 
alysis; the new theoretical develop- 
ments are the recent attempts to de- 
velop a general science of behavior. 

Sound recording of interviews has 
made a common set of data available 
to scientists, a set that can be pre- 
served and be studied as many times 
as necessary (7, 26, 76). Pioneers in 
the recording of psychotherapy in- 
terviews include Zinn, Lasswell (45, 
46, 47), Rogers (80, 81), Robinson 
(79), Covner (14, 15, 16), and Porter 
(70, 71). All of the studies reviewed 
in this article, with one exception, 
derived their data from sound record- 
ings. 

Content analysis is a method for 
studying the content of communica- 
tion in an objective, systematic, and 
quantitative way (Berelson, 4, p. 18). 
“Content” is what is said. Lasswell 
(48, 49) pioneered the application of 
content analysis to social science 
problems. In the past decade content 
analysis has been widely used for stud- 
ying therapeutic interviews. All the 
studies reviewed in this paper are 
content-analysis studies. 4 
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General theories of behavior, which 
have been developed in recent years, 
provide possible frameworks for ex- 
plaining the data of psychotherapy 
and for guiding investigators toward 
studies that will advance our under- 
standing of human behavior as well 
as give answers to specific questions 
(32). The fusion of psychological the- 
ory with psychotherapeutic research 
is exemplified in the work of Dollard 
and Miller (20). Although the non- 
directive group at first had no com- 
prehensive theoretical platform, in 
recent years these investigators have 
shown a growing tendency to state 
explicit theories and to design their 
investigations to test hypotheses de- 
rived from the theories (83, 84). And, 
of course, it cannot be forgotten 
that the psychoanalysts, building on 
their clinical experience, constructed 
a comprehensive psychological the- 
ory. Despite its vagueness and lack of 
rigorous formulation, it has served as 
a guide for a number of investigators. 

In this paper we attempt to review 
the considerable body of literature on 
content analysis of recorded inter- 
views. 


A SURVEY OF THE STUDIES 


The content-analysis studies of 
psychotherapy fall into three general 
classes: (a) Methodological studies, 
in which the aim was principally to 
develop measures, (b) Descriptive 
studies of cases, and (c) Theoretically 
guided studies of therapy (i.e., stud- 
ies of cause-and-effect relation- 
ships). Although it is admitted that 
the third kind of study, if well done, 
contributes the most to our under- 
standing, studies of the first type are 
necessary to develop methods and 
studies of the second type may pro- 
vide hunches that can be rigorously 
tested later by a theoretically ori- 
ented study. 
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Methodological Studies 


In these studies, the emphasis is on 
‘ development of new measures rather 
than on testing of hypotheses. Nev- 
ertheless, the inventor of a measure 
always has some theoretical presup- 
positions; and these are what influ- 
ence him to measure one kind of thing 
rather than another. Porter (70, 71), 
for instance, developed a classifica- 
tion of therapist responses. His clas- 
sification emphasizes the degree to 
which the therapist takes responsi- 
bility for the interview, which Porter 
considers an important variable in 
therapy (72, pp. 45-60). Among the 
nondirective therapists, Royer (87), 
Snyder (91), Curran (17), Raimy 
(73), Hogan (34), Haigh (31), Stock 
(93), Hoffman (33), Kahn (41), and 
others have developed measures of 
various kinds. We shall choose sev- 
eral measures for special comment, 
because they illustrate the problems 
involved in such classifications. 
Snyder's system. Snyder's system 
(91) has been especially influential. 
Seeman (88), Aronson (1), Rakusin 
(74), Tucker (96), Gillespie (27), and 
Blau (6) have made use of it in their 
investigations. In Snyder’s system, 
the therapist’s responses are classified 
according to a modification of Por- 
ter’s categories. The categories desig- 
nate the technique which the thera- 
pist uses: restating content, clarify- 
ing feeling, interpreting, structuring, 
leading, suggesting, questioning, per- 
suading, accepting, reassuring, ap- 
proving, disapproving. The client's 
responses are classified under these 
headings: problems, simple responses 
(questions, answers, acceptance, dis- 
agreement), insight, planning. Notice 
that Snyder, like Porter, considers 
the degree of responsibility assumed 
by the therapist to be an important 
variable in the therapist’s behavior. 
On the side of the client, Snyder's 




















classification implies that it is impor- 
tant to notice whether the client is 
discussing problems or showing un- 
derstanding. Presumably in success- 
ful cases problems dominate at the 
beginning and insight and plans 
dominate at the end. 

Curran’s two systems. Curran (17) 
has reported a detailed analysis of a 
single case. His study is of special 
interest for two reasons. First, he 
measured ‘‘insight’’ by noting in- 
stances of the client’s connecting two 
different problems. Also of interest 
is Curran’s classification of the prob- 
lems discussed by the client. The 
problems discussed by the client in- 
cluded: hostility, dependency, inse- 
curity, unhappiness, conflict, dis- 
couragement, withdrawal, daydream- 


ing, feelings of inferiority, sex, sin,’ 
younger brother, school work, and’ 
war. The special interest of this clas- 


sification lies in the fact that while 
most researchers have only noted 
whether the client talked about a 
problem or about something else, 
Curran described what the problems 
were that the client talked about. 
Haigh’s measure of defensiveness. 
Haigh (31) developed a measure of 
defensiveness, building on previous 
work by Hogan (34). Haigh defined 
defensive behavior as behavior that 


2 This definition seems essentially the same 
as the psychoanalytic definition of “resist 
ance.’ Colby, for example, defines resistances 
as ‘‘those defenses that operate in and against 
the therapeutic process to prevent an un- 
covering and a dissolution of the neurotic: 
conflict” (12, p. 8). Haigh’s definition differs 
from the analytic one, however, in this re- 
spect: He notes only those resistances that 
can be easily inferred from the content of the 
client’s speech, i.e., from the client’s denials, 
rationalizations, and projections. Analysts, on 
the other hand, note not only these but also 
such evidences of resistance as: silences, avoid- 
ance of obvious topics, lateness in keeping 
appointment, and various transference reé- 
sponses (12, pp. 95-106). 
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shifts attention away from an incon- 
sistency that, if perceived, would 
threaten the client.? It may be noted, 
by the way, that in order to judge a 
remark as defensive according to 
Haigh’s system one must make the 
judgment that two of the statements 
of the client are incongruent or that 
the client “ought” to be exploring 
some aspect of his emotional life and 
is avoiding it (31, p. 182). 

Interaction Process Analysis. The 
theory behind this system, which was 
developed by Bales (3), is that prob- 
lem solving involves a series of steps: 
getting information, making deci- 
sions, carrying out actions. At each 
stage of problem solving, the partici- 
pants interact with each other. One 
participant, for instance, asks for in- 
formation; another gives informa- 
tion; then a third member of the 
group may offer an opinion of the cor- 
rectness of this information; the in- 
dividual who gave the information 
may then proceed to defend his views 
with some heat. As applied to ther- 
apy, the Bales system is used to score 
both the remarks of the therapist and 
those of the client. 

Discomfort-Relief Quotient. The 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient, or 
D.R.Q., was suggested by behavior 
theory. Behavior theory states that 
responses are incited by drives and 
reinforced by drive reduction. ‘The 
learning of new habits is, according to 
this theory, accompanied by drive 
reduction. The new learning that oc- 
curs in successful therapy ought, 
therefore, to be accompanied by a re- 
duction in drive. Guided by these 
theoretical notions, Dollard and 
Mowrer (21) attempted to measure 
the amount of drive borne by the 
client. They did this by classifying 
each word as a drive, reward, or neu- 
tral word according as the word 
seemed to represent discomfort (suf- 
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fering, tension, pain, unhappiness) or 
relief (comfort, satisfaction, enjoy- 
ment) or neither. The D.R.Q. is ob- 
tained by dividing the number of dis- 
comfort words by the total number of 
discomfort and relief words. The 
authors demonstrated very satisfac- 
tory reliability of D.R.Q. scores. Dol- 
lard and Mowrer, employing other 
units besides words, found that sen- 
tences and “thought units’ could 
also be reliably scored. 

Dollard and Mowrer intended the 
D.R.Q. as a measure of the tension 
experienced by the client. We know, 
however, that the client's verbal re- 
sponses do not always accurately 
label his drives (20). It is possible 
that: (a) A verbal response may indi- 
cate a drive when the drive is not 
present, as when a client makes an 
insincere complaint in order to enlist 
the sympathy of the therapist. (b) A 
drive may be present with no verbal 
response describing it, as when a cli- 
ent denies having sexual wishes while 
his other behavior convinces us that 
he does have them. (c) A verbal re- 
sponse may describe a conflict differ- 
ent from the one the patient is actu- 
ally experiencing, as when talk about 
vocational problems replaces talk 
about an unconscious homosexual 
conflict. It is also possible that the 
importance of a drive is not accur- 
ately reflected by the frequency of oc- 
currence of sentences about it. It is 
the task of empirical research to dis- 
cover whether clients accurately label 
their drives or whether these possible 
distorting factors interfere with ac- 
curate labeling to such a degree that 
verbal responses cannot be used as 
indices of drive. 

In a study of interviews from six re- 
corded psychotherapy cases, Mowrer 
et al. (62) found a moderately high 
relationship between the D.R.Q. 
scores for interviews and measures of 
palmar sweating made after the same 
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interviews. For five of these cases, 
the r between D.R.Q. and palmar 
sweating was .57; in the sixth case, 
for which the correlation was com- 
puted separately, the r was only .30. 
To the extent that palmar sweating 
is itself an adequate measure of 
“tension,” this finding somewhat 
strengthens the case for considering 
the D.R.Q. a measure of tension. 
Meadow et al. (53), studying psychot- 
ic patients, found no significant rela- 
tionship between D.R.Q. score in a 
special interview and a psychiatrist's 
rating of tension made on the basis of 
other interviews with the patient. In 
interpreting this result one should 
note, first, that the rating of tension 
was not made in the same situation in 
which the D.R.Q. score was obtained; 
second, that the result of a study of 
psychotic patients, who as a group 
are likely to make verbal responses 
without showing “appropriate’’ emo- 
tional reactions, may not predict 
very well what will be found when 
normal and neurotic subjects are stud- 
ied; and, finally, that the validity of 
the psychiatrist’s ratings is not 
known. 

The problem of how the verbal be- 
havior of the client, which is taken 
note of in content analysis, is related 
to his nonverbal behavior, is a diffi- 
culty not only for the D.R.Q. but also 
for every other system of content an- 
alysis. 

Positive- Negative-Ambivalent Quo- 
tient. A measure independently de- 
veloped by Raimy (73) has a strong 
family resemblance to the D.R.Q. 
Raimy’s PNAvdQ is a quotient, as the 
D.R.Q. is; and, like the D.R.Q., it is 
an indication of positive and negative 
emotional reactions of the client. It 
differs from the D.R.Q. in focusing 
attention on the statements of the 
client about himself (whereas the 
D.R.Q. includes all statements of the 
client, whether they are self-refer- 
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ential or not). In some cases, the two 
measures would be expected to give 
similar results, which is what Kauff- 
man and Raimy (43) found to be true 
in a study of 17 counseling inter- 
views. These authors also found the 
PNAvQ to be somewhat lower, on 
the average, than the D.R.Q. 
Horwitz (35), however, found only 
a low correlation (r=.38) between 
the D.R.Q. and PNAvQ in 36 initial 
casework interviews. It is possible 
that the low correlation should be at- 
tributed to unreliability of scoring; 
but this seems unlikely, since investi- 
gators using these measures in other 
studies have found them to be relia- 
ble. It is more likely that the correla- 
tion is low because the D.R.Q. in- 
cludes all statements of the client, 
whether about himself or about 
others, while the PNAvQ includes 
only statements referring to the cli- 
ent. If the client talks a great deal 
about other persons, these state- 
ments will affect the D.R.Q. but not 
the PNAvQ—with a resulting drop in 
agreement between the two measures. 
Doubting that a measure of the 
“self concept’ would be much related 
to the D.R.Q. if the “self concept”’ 
were narrowly defined, Horwitz also 
investigated the correlation between 
the D.R.Q. and a “‘self-approval quo- 
tient.”’ The self-approval quotient is 
the same as the PNAvO except that 
statements which indicate that the 
client is happy, glad, or improving, or 
fearful, anxious, or unsuccessful are 
not included. (Such statements are 
included in the PNAvQ.) The only 
statements included in the self-ap- 
proval quotient are those in which the 
client evaluates himself. The D.R.Q. 
was not significantly correlated with 
the self-approval quotient (r= .14). 
A system in terms of motivation and 
conflict. E. J. Murray (63, 64), in 
devising a system for the study of 
motivation and conflict in psycho- 
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therapy, was influenced by psycho- 
analysis and learning theory. Mur- 
ray wished to designate underlying 
motivations of the client; but, at the 
same time, he wanted the system to 
be objective, i.e., to have explicit 
rules for inferring the underlying mo- 
tives. In keeping with the wish to 
have an objective system, Murray 
chose categories that require rela- 
tively little inference by the scorer 
and reflect chiefly manifest content. 
The category system designates state- 
ments expressing a need, statements 
expressing anxiety about a need, and 
statements expressing hostility on 
account of frustration of a need. The 
drives included are: sex, affection, 
dependence, independence, and “un- 
specified’’ drive. The system also 
requires the scorer to designate the 
person who is the object of the need, 
e.g., the person who is loved or hated. 

Murray (63, 64) also devised cate- 
gories for describing the therapist's 
behavior, building on the theoretical 
work of Dollard and Miller (20). Re- 
marks of the therapist were classified 
according to activity-passivity and 
according to their function as re- 
wards, punishments, labels, discrimi- 
nations, generalizations, instructions 
concerning free association, direc- 
tions, or probes. 

The reliability of scoring these cat- 
egories was studied (63, 64) and 
found to be fairly high. It was found 
that reliability decreased as a greater 
number of simultaneous discrimina- 
tions were required of the scorer. 
This finding agrees with the experi- 
ence of Kaplan and Goldsen (42). 

Lasswell’s general purpose system. 
Lasswell (48) has suggested a scheme 
for classifying interview materials 
under very general headings, so that 
the system can be applied to inter- 
views differing widely in topic. The 
classification tells who makes the 
statement (talker-listener-another), 
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whom the statement refers to (talker- 
listener-another), and what attitude 
is expressed (favorable-unfavorable). 
To our knowledge this scheme has not 
been applied to psychotherapy cases, 
except apparently in a recent study 
by Rosenman (85). 

Other measures. Other proposed 
measures include: Collier's (13) scale 
for the degree of “‘uncovering’’ used 
by the therapist, Helen E. Miller's 
(54) measure of “acceptance,” Ras- 
kin’s (75) “‘locus-of-evaluation”’ rat- 
ing, Elton’s (22) responsibility rat- 
ing, Carnes and Robinson's (9) talk 
ratio, the various measures used by 
Lewis in her pioneering study (50), 
and White’s (97) frustration-satisfac- 
tion ratio, a measure similar to the 


D.R.Q. 


Descriptive Studies 


Movement from problems to insight. 
Snyder (91) has described how the 
content of the client’s speech changes 


during the course of nondirective 
therapy. According to Snyder, first 
there is a statement of a problem or 
problems; then discussion of these 
problems, with increased insight; and 
finally, formulation of plans for new 
responses. Studying four ‘‘success- 
ful’ cases and one ‘‘unsuccessful”’ 
case, Snyder (92) found that the suc- 
cessful cases showed a trend from 
problems to plans; the unsuccessful 
case failed to show this trend. See- 
man (88) repeated Snyder's study, 
using a larger sample of cases, and 
confirmed his results. Results re- 
ported by Snyder (91), by Seeman 
(88), and by Blau (6) also indicate 
that in the cases that were believed 
successful, the client talked less about 
problems and more about insights 
and plans at the end of treatment 
than at the start; similarly, he ex- 
pressed more positive feelings and 
fewer negative feelings than he did 
at the beginning. Such a change was 
not observed in unsuccessful cases. 
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This result is hardly an independent 
confirmation that the cases judged to 
be successful were successful, since 
the judges undoubtedly reacted to 
just such changes in the client’s ver- 
balizations when deciding whether 
cases were successful. While these 
studies do not give independent con- 
firmation, they are nevertheless valu- 
able because they specify some ways 
in which the client’s speech behavior 
changed, and they provide reliable 
measures for these changes. 

Attitudes toward self. Raimy (73) 
studied the kinds of attitudes toward 
self expressed by the client at various 
times in the course of therapy. He 
found that in cases that were judged 
to be successful, positive statements 
about self increase and negative state- 
ments decrease during the course of 
treatment. Seeman (88) studied all 
attitudes of the client, both about 
self and about other people, and 
found that positive expressions in- 
crease and negative expressions de- 
crease during therapy. He found no 
significant correlation between the 
change from negative to positive at- 
titudes and the counselor’s rating of 
success of the case, if all statements 
of attitude were considered; but 
when he examined only statements 
expressed in the present tense, he 
found a significant correlation be- 
tween changes in these statements 
and the counselor's rating (7 =.66). 
Bugental (8) has used Raimy’s scales 
and somewhat modified them. 

Studies using the D.R.Q. Still an- 
other way of describing the course of 
psychotherapy is to note changes in 
the degree of tension expressed in the 
client’s sentences. A measure of ver- 
bal tension (the D.R.Q.) has already 
been described in the preceding sec- 
tion, and the theoretical considera- 
tions that guided its invention were 
presented there. Results with the use 
of the D.R.Q. will be briefly pre- 
sented here. Hunt (36, 37, 38, 61) 
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found little agreement between 
changes in the D.R.Q. (scored from 
caseworkers’ summaries) from the be- 
ginning to the end of casework and 
the degree of movement or progress 
in the case as judged by experienced 
caseworkers. When these judgments 
of experienced caseworkers were 
quantified and made highly reliable, 
by use of a scale of ‘‘movement,” 
there was still little agreement be- 
tween movement and drop in D.R.Q. 
Assum and Levy (2), studying one 
case, found a drop in D.R.Q. ac- 
companying success. Natalie Rogers 
(61) studied three cases, one judged 
as very successful, one as moderately 
successful, and one as unsuccessful. 
The successful cases showed a drop 
in D.R.Q., but the unsuccessful one 
did not. Cofer and Chance (10) com- 
puted the D.R.Q. for each hour of 
five published cases—four nondirec- 
tive cases and the case in Lindner’s 
Rebel Without a Cause (51). All the 
cases were judged as successful by 
the therapists, and all showed a drop 
in D.R.Q. Mowrer (61) reported one 
of his own cases which showed a drop 
in D.R.Q. and was believed to be a 
successful case. 

On the evidence so far, there is no 
clear relationship between the change 
in D.R.Q. from beginning to end of 
a case and the success of the case. 
Some investigators have reported a 
drop in D.R.Q. accompanying suc- 
cess (these investigators studied, in 
total, verbatim transcripts of 10 
cases); others (who studied case 
workers’ notes of 38 cases) found no 
relationship between drop in D.R.Q. 
and success of the cases. It may be 
noted that no evidence for the relia- 
bility of the judgments of ‘‘success”’ 
was reported for those 10 cases show- 
ing positive resuits; but reliability of 
the judgments of ‘‘movement”’ in the 
38 cases was established. 

Murray, Auld, and White (65) 
have reported a “partly successful” 
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case showing no drop in D.R.Q. 
Their paper includes a discussion of 
the reasons for absence of any change 
in the D.R.Q. 

The critical issue here, it seems to 
the present authors, is that we have 
no adequate measure of “success.” 
Until such a measure has been de- 
vised, it makes little sense to ask 
whether a drop in D.R.Q. is related 
to success. 

Relations of problems to each other. 
Curran (17), studying 20 recorded in- 
terviews of a single case, described 
changes in the client’s perceptions of 
relationships between his problems. 
At the beginning of therapy, the cli- 
ent discussed a large number of prob- 
lems and talked about them sepa- 
rately; at the end of therapy he dis- 
cussed a smaller number of problems, 
tending to combine problems that 
had previously been separate. Cur- 
ran’s contribution to methodology is 
his idea of studying “‘insight’’ by 
noting the client’s discovery of rela- 
tionships between previously separate 
problems. 

Differences between different thera- 
pies. Porter (70, 71) described dif- 
ferences between ‘‘directive’’ and 
“‘nondirective” counselors. The di- 
rective counselors studied by Porter 
talked much more than the nondirec- 
tive counselors and took more respon- 
sibility for guiding the interview by 
questioning, explaining, probing, and 
advising. Gump (30) compared re- 
sponses of the therapists in one psy- 
choanalytic and five nondirective 
cases and noted differences in tech- 
nique. No generalizations about an- 
alytic or nondirective therapy should 
be made, however, on the basis of 
only six cases. 

Strupp (94) has compared the ver- 
bal responses of Rogerian and non- 
Rogerian therapists when they were 
asked what they would say after vari- 
ous statements by a client. Answers 
of the therapists were classified ac- 
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cording to Bales’ system, with fairly 
high reliability (78% agreement be- 
tween two scorers). As would be ex- 
pected, there were differences be- 
tween the answers of Rogerian and 
non-Rogerian therapists. Variation 
within the two groups of therapists 
was also large. Strupp (95) further 
classified the non-Rogerian therapists 
according to whether they had re- 
ceived a personal analysis. Those 
who had been analyzed were more 
likely to give answers classified as 
“disagrees’”’ and “shows antagonism”’ 
and less likely to give answers coded 
as “agrees, shows passive accept- 
ance.”” The analyzed therapists less 
often indicated that they would say 
nothing at all after the client’s state- 
ment. 

Group psychotherapy. Coffey et al. 
(11) have presented a description of 
the content of group psychotherapy 
interviews with college students. The 
nuclear conflict of students in these 


groups was described by the authors 
as follows: “High standards and in- 
tellectualized ideals are often associ- 
ated with passivity and inhibition of 


emotions. The constricted feelings 
find distorted expression in intellectu- 
alization and isoiated fantasy result- 
ing in varying amounts of guilt, im- 
mobilization, and affective sterility” 
(11, p. 58). A classification of what 
the groups talked about yielded the 
following results: Sexuality, 27% of 
total time; vocational problems, 
14%; attitudes toward psychother- 
apy, 12%; attitudes toward and per- 
ception of self, 11%; society and the 
individual, 10%; interpersonal and 
social relations, 9%; relations to au- 
thority, 6%; family relations, 6%; 
handling of hostile feelings, 4%. 
Roberts and Strodtbeck (78) ap- 
plied the Bales system (Interaction 
Process Analysis) to group therapy 
interviews of depressive and schizo- 
phrenic patients. They expected 
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that the paranoid schizophrenic pa- 
tients would use relatively more of the 
negative responses (“shows aggres- 
sion” and “disagrees’’) and would 
make fewer responses to each other 
and more to the leader. The de- 
pressed patients were expected to 
make fewer responses per minute 
than the schizophrenic patients. All 
three of these predictions of differ- 
ences between the groups were borne 
out by the data. 

Gorlow et al. (28) studied nondirec- 
tive group therapy sessions, using a 
system of categories similar to that 
developed by Snyder. 

Application of Bales system to stu- 
dent counseling. Perry and Estes (69), 
with the collaboration of Bales, ap- 
plied the Interaction Process Analy- 
sis system to four counseling inter- 
views with a student. In this counsel- 
ing case, the therapist shifted from 
responses categorized as “‘gives orien- 
tation” to responses falling in the 
categories “gives opinion” and ‘‘asks 
for opinion.”’ The student showed a 
falling off, during the four interviews, 
in the percentage of responses classi- 
fied as ‘‘shows tension, asks for help, 
withdraws out of the field.” The 
authors interpreted the shift in thera- 
pist responses as documenting their 
belief that the counselor used non- 
directive techniques at the start of 
counseling, then shifted to responses 
that defined the counseling process as 
a collaborative venture. The drop in 
the client’s “‘asks for help’’ responses 
was interpreted as showing his ac- 
ceptance of a collaborative view of 
therapy and his giving up expecta- 
tions that the therapist would play 
an authoritarian role. 

Studies of linguistic characteristics. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
discuss here studies of the grammati- 
cal structure of clients’ speech dur- 
ing therapy. Pertinent studies in- 
clude those of Roshal (86), Zimmer- 
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man and Langdon (99), and Grum- 
mon (29). These studies and others 


have been reviewed by Mowrer (60). 


Theoretically Guided Studies 


Lasswell’s pioneering work. Lass- 
well was a pioneer not only in making 
sound recordings of analytic inter- 
views, but also in applying content- 
analysis methods to their study. His 
earliest report on the analysis of 
transcribed interviews (45) indicates 
that he classified the client’s utter- 
ances according to whether they re- 
ferred to the interviewer or not. He 
proposed the hypothesis that con- 
scious affect is indicated by references 
totheinterviewer and that unconscious 
tension is indicated by slow speech, 
pauses, etc. If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, then tension as shown by slow 
speech should be correlated with 
other measures (e.g., physiological 
measures) of tension. In the cases 
studied Lasswell found a correlation 
between verbal indices of tension 
(slow speech) and physiological in- 
dices (high conductivity of the skin). 
On the other hand, conscious affect 
(indicated by references to inter- 
viewer) was correlated with increased 
heart rate. It is not clear to us why 
this latter relationship should have 
been found. Lasswell, however, in- 
terpreted it as supporting his hypoth- 
esis concerning the meaning of refer- 
ences to the therapist. The measures 
of unconscious tension (slow speech 
and high skin conductance) were 
negatively correlated with the meas- 
ures of conscious affect (references 
to therapist and increased heart rate). 

In another study (47) Lasswell ob- 
tained similar results. In this later 
study he included measures of blood 
pressure before and after each hour 
and of gross bodily movements dur- 
ing the hour. He found that uncon- 
scious affect (defined as above) de- 
creased in the course of the inter- 
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views and conscious affect increased, 
as would be expected to occur in suc- 
cessful psychoanalytic treatment. 

Is clarification of feeling the best 
technique? Rogers (82) has asserted 
his belief that progress in therapy al- 
ways follows “recognition of feeling’ 
by the therapist. Analytic therapists 
take a quite different view, believing 
that interpretation of resistance and 
labeling of previously unlabeled emo- 
tions are essential therapeutic tech- 
niques (Freud [23, 24], Dollard and 
Miller [20], Colby [12]). The availa- 
ble evidence from content-analysis 
studies concerning effectiveness of 
various techniques of the therapist 
is summarized in this section. 

Snyder (91) studied the client re- 
sponses following various kinds of 
responses by the therapist. He found 
that “insight’’ and “discussion of 
plans’’ by the client were more likely 
to follow nondirective than directive 
responses of the therapist. 

Sherman (90) in a study of student 
counseling interviews found that 
“tentative analysis” by the therapist 
was most likely to be followed by 
client responses rated high on her 
“working relationship” scale; “‘inter- 
pretation” and “clarification” were 
moderately likely to be followed by 
good “working relationship; and 
“urging’’ was the therapist technique 
least likely to be followed by good 
“working relationship.” In discuss- 
ing her study Robinson (79, p. 130) 
points out, however, that “a pri- 
mary technique can have just about 
every degree of effect. Part of this 
range is due to the unreliability of 
rating scales, but in great part this 
range shows that at times each 
technique was a highly effective way 
of handling a particular unit or, in 
the case of poor outcomes, that the 
particular technique was the wrong 
one to use or that, with the inter- 
view conditions as they were, no 
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particular technique could have 
worked.’”’ Sherman also investigated 
the effect of technique used by the 
therapist on degree of insight shown 
by the client in the following re- 
sponse. In “adjustment-problem”’ 
units, clarification was most likely 
to be followed by a response rating 
high in “insight; “interpretation” 
and ‘‘tentative analysis’’ were next 
most likely to be followed by ‘‘in- 
sight;’’ and “‘urging”’ was least likely 
to be so followed. It should be noted 
that the “‘insight”’ spoken of here is 
imsight-as-judged-by-Snyder’ s-or-Sher- 
man's-judges—and that other inves- 
tigators might not have agreed with 
these authors concerning what is or 
is not insight. Psychoanalysts, for 
example, might require the patient 
to discover unconscious motivations 
before crediting him with the achieve- 
ment of insight. Snyder and Sher- 


man were dealing with something 


other than this. 

In another study bearing on this 
point, Bergman (5) reached the 
conclusion that “reflection of feel- 
ing’ was the only technique that 
led to insight or continued explora- 
tion. According to Bergman, inter- 
pretation by the therapist led to the 
abandonment of _ self-exploration. 
Contradictory results were obtained 
by Gillespie (27), who found that 
“verbal signs of resistance tend to be 
proportional to the number of coun- 
selor statements regardiess of the 
counselor category’’ (27, p. 119). 
Hostile expressions toward the thera- 
pist and therapy were more likely 
to occur after interpretation or 
“inaccurate clarification of feeling’’ 
by therapist than after “restatement 
of content” and “accurate. clarifica- 
tion of feeling.” Other signs of 
“resistance’’ noted by Gillespie, how- 
ever, were not significantly associ- 
ated with interpretative activity by 
the therapist. These other signs in- 
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cluded: client-initiated long pauses, 
short answers, stereotyped repetition 
of the problem, changing the subject 
being discussed, excessive verbaliza- 
tion and intellectualizing, and emo- 
tional blocking. These signs of ‘‘re- 
sistance’ are exactly those which 
psychoanalysts take as indicating 
resistance (12, pp. 96-98). Analytic 
therapists, however, apparently do 
not worry so much about the client’s 
attacks and disagreements as the 
nondirective therapists do, except 
when these client responses threaten 
to interrupt communication. 

In a study of a single case, Ditt- 
mann (18) noted what kinds of thera- 
pist responses were likely to be fol- 
lowed by client behavior that was 
judged to indicate progress. Client 
responses indicating ‘‘progress’’ were 
most likely to come after therapist 
responses that were slightly more in- 
terpretive than pure “reflection.” 

What can we learn from these 
studies? We learn, especially from 
the work of Robinson and his stu- 
dents, that there is no single type of 
response by the therapist that works 
best under all circumstances. Effec- 
tiveness of a response by the thera- 
pist probably depends on the expecta- 
tions of the client (e.g., whether he 
expects the therapist to give advice 
or not), on the particular circum- 
stances of the situation, and on the 
client’s ability to tolerate increased 
self-knowledge at that particular 
time. We also learn that judgment 
about the effectiveness of a technique 
depends on having some measure of 
effect and that different measures of 
“effect” yield different judgments 
about what produces effectiveness. 
Mezcsures of effectiveness (e.g., of 
“insight”’) that are considered ap- 
propriate by nondirective therapists 
may not necessarily be considered 
appropriate by analytic therapists 
and vice versa. 
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Differences in therapist responses. 
Reid and Snyder (77) investigated 
the differences between counselors 
in their responses to identical client 
statements. Phonographically re- 
corded client statements were re- 
played to a group of 15 clinical 
psychologists. After each statement 
the psychologists were allowed 15 
seconds to write down the principal 
feelings they believed the client had 
expressed. Reid and Snyder found, 
first, that the same client response 
evoked a variety of responses from 
the counselors. They reported, fur- 
ther, that the counselors who were 
judged by their instructors to be more 
skillful were more likely to label the 
client’s feeling in the way that a 
majority of the group labeled it. The 
authors also observed that some 
counselors consistently tended to 
label clients’ feelings in a preferred 
way, e@.g., some counselors were 
likely to perceive the clients as 
reporting feelings of insecurity, while 
other counselors labeled the same 
client responses as indicating hopeful- 
nessand ambition. This study shows 
a promising way toapply experimental 
methods to the study of the thera- 
pist’s behavior. 

Haigh’s study of defensiveness. 
Haigh (31), believing that ‘‘defen- 
siveness” (incorrect perception of 
one’s behavior) should decrease dur- 
ing successful psychotherapy, iden- 
tified instances of defensive behavior 
in 10 client-centered therapy cases, 
counting the number of these de- 
fensive responses in each interview. 
Haigh found that the clients had 
fewer defensive responses in the sec- 
ond half of treatment than in the 
first half. Seven of the clients had 
fewer defensive responses during the 
second half; two had more defensive 
responses during the second half; 
one had no identified defensive 
responses during either half. The 
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present authors have applied the 
exact test of significance to these 
data, and find that the first and 
second halves of therapy do not 
differ significantly (p=.30).? A 
larger number of subjects must be 
studied before a definite conclusion 
concerning the course of defensive- 
ness throughout therapy can _ be 
drawn. 

A further aim of Haigh’s study 
was to show that awareness of de- 
fensiveness caused a decrease in 
defensiveness. According to Haigh, 
the client would at the beginning of 
therapy present a number of defen- 
sive opinions. As the nondirective 
therapist reacted to the client with 
acceptance, lack of moral evalua- 
tion, and willingness to have the 
client make his own decisions, the 
client would have progressively 
weaker motives to present defensive 
opinions. He would become aware 


of inconsistencies in his opinions, 
actions, and emotions; in the benign 
atmosphere of therapy, he would be 
able to abandon these inconsisten- 


cies. According to this account of 
therapy, increased awareness of de- 
fensiveness should be followed, in 
successful therapy, by a decrease 
in defensiveness. Haigh did not 
make the detailed analysis that 
would be necessary to test the ade- 
quacy of this construction, but he 


* Haigh’s statistical analysis, which re- 
sulted in a significant value of chi square, is 
inappropriate. The chi-square test requires 
the assumption that the items included in the 
table are independently selected. But the 
responses have not been independently 
selected from a population of responses; in- 
stead, if one response of a particular client 
was included in the sample, all his responses 
were included. 

* Note the parallelism between this account 
of therapy and the account given by Dollard, 
Auld, and White (19). Dollard et al. believe, 
however, that the therapist must react with 
doubt and incredulity to elements of the 
client’s account that do not make sense. 
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did report whether awareness-of- 
defensiveness showed any change, 
on the whole, throughout therapy. 
Haigh found that defensive behavior 
of which the client was unaware 
declined in the six cases that showed 
a drop in total defensive behavior; 
“unaware” defensive behavior in- 
creased in the three cases that showed 
an over-all increase in defensive 
behavior. Remembering that these 
results are derived from a very small 
sample of cases, we can make the 
tentative interpretation that clients 
in nondirective therapy who are un- 
aware of their defensive behavior 
cannot change it; clients who become 
aware of it, can and do change it. 
We would like, however, to see the 
process of increased awareness stud- 
ied in greater detail. 

A study of hostility and defenses. 
An exploratory study making use 
of his content-analysis system has 
been reported by Murray (63). The 


hypotheses tested in this study were 
suggested by N. E. Miller's work on 
learning theory (55, 57, 58, 59, 67) 
and by psychoanalytic theory. Mur- 
ray found that in the course of the 
psychotherapy case studied, defen- 
sive sentences of the client decreased 


and hostile sentences increased. He 
also found that interviews which con- 
tained a large number of defensive 
sentences had a relatively small 
number of hostile sentences 
(r= —.73). Intellectualization and 
physical complaints comprised the 
defensive sentences; statements of 
frustration and resentment com- 
prised the hostile sentences. 

The results were interpreted in 
terns of learning theory as follows: 
The defenses were assumed to be 
motivated by anxiety. When the 
client uttered a defensive sentence 
instead of a hostile sentence, he 
thereby escaped the anxiety which 
would have been aroused by utter- 
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ance of the hostile sentence. During 
the psychotherapy the therapist in- 
terpreted one form of defense (phy- 
sical complaints), while maintaining 
a permissive attitude toward the 
expression of hostility. These acts 
of the therapist resulted in a weaken- 
ing of the defenses and extinction of 
the anxiety motivating them and 
thereby permitted an increased ex- 
pression of hostility. 

Murray also tested the hypothesis 
that the various hostile sentences 
would appear in a sequence which 
might be predicted by the theory 
of displacement (56, 58). His expec- 
tation was that the client would first 
express hostility about the less signi- 
ficant persons in his life and would 
gradually proceed to express hostility 
toward more important persons—for 
example, his mother. An examination 
of the data showed a sequence in the 
expression of hostility toward various 
persons, but not the sequence that 
had been predicted. Hostility was 
expressed first toward the more 
significant persons, then toward less 
significant persons. This finding led 
to a re-examination and reformula- 
tion of the displacement theory. 
Murray and Berkun made certain 
extensions of Miller’s displacement 
theory and verified them in an ani- 
mal experiment (66). 

It was also discovered that the 
two defenses, intellectual discussion 
and physical complaints, seemed to 
operate as alternative members of a 
habit-family hierarchy. When one 
defense declined, the other tended to 
rise. Additional evidence for the 
hypothesis that the defenses func- 
tioned as members of a habit-family 
hierarchy is given by the fact that 
in the later stages of therapy, when 
anxiety was increasing following the 
greatly increased expression of hos- 
tility, the previously uninterpreted 
defense  (intellectualization) _ in- 
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creased much more than the defense 
that had been interpreted. 

Attutudes toward self and others. 
Researchers of the nondirective group 
have investigated the changes in 
attitudes toward self and toward 
others that occur during psycho- 
therapy. They believe that positive 
attitudes toward self and others are 
desirable, and they have been inter- 
ested to discover what actions of the 
therapist can cause a change in these 
attitudes. One hypothesis is as fol- 
lows: The therapist’s warm, accept- 
ing attitude toward the client en- 
ables the client to recognize his own 
wishes more fully and evaluate his 
own behavior with greater accept- 
ance (Rogers, 83, p. 41). A second 
hypothesis is this: To the degree 
that client has positive feelings about 
himself, he can have positive feelings 
toward other people. A third hypo- 
thesis is this: A person who feels 
affirmatively about other people gets 
along with them better than a person 
who reacts negatively. From these 
three hypotheses it follows that the 
therapist by a warm, accepting 
attitude toward the client can cause 
the client to feel positive about cther 
people and to get along better with 
them (Rogers, 83, pp. 160, 520). 

So far as we know, there has been 
no content study bearing on the first 
hypothesis. The second hypothesis 
was tested by Sheerer (89) and by 
Stock (93), who both found a corre- 
lation between positive opinions 
about self and positive opinions about 
others. The third hypothesis was 
investigated by Mcintyre (52), who 
found no evidence that persons with 
high scores on an “acceptance-of- 
others’’ questionnaire were them- 
selves accepted by others (as judged 
by a sociometric questionnaire). One 
must conclude that these three hypo- 
theses have not yet been proved. 

Prognostic studies. Can outcome 
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of therapy be predicted from early 
clues in the case? There seem to be 
only two content-analysis studies 
bearing on this question. Lasswell 
(46) investigated whether certain 
measures of speech and of physio- 
logical responses, made in early hours, 
could be used to predict the success 
of treatment. He reported that a 
combination of measures taken dur- 
ing the first 10 or 12 hours permitted 
accurate prediction of the client's 
progress. Lasswell reported of his 
subjects: ‘Those who adjusted them- 
selves readily to the situation (and 
who made progress in insight) showed 
rising skin resistance curves. Our 
interpretation is that they were find- 
ing satisfactions in the interview 
experience against which they did 
not maintain a strong inner defense, 
Unconscious tension was diminish- 
ing, even though active conscious 
affect might rise’’ (46, pp. 246-247). 
Since the number of cases studied 
by Lasswell was small, this promising 
exploratory work needs to be re- 
peated with larger samples. 

The other study of prognostic 
indicators is that of Page (68), who 
found that measures of variability 
of the content and feeling of the 
client's speech in the first interview 
were not correlated with outcome of 
treatment. The amount of talk by 
the client in the first interview had 
a small (r=.36) but statistically 
significant correlation with the cri- 
terion of success. It should be noted 
that Lasswell, Page, or any investi- 
gator who tries to find prognostic 
signs is hampered by the lack of any 
fully adequate definition or any ade- 
quate measure of “success’’ of 
therapy. 


CHOICE OF A CONTENT-ANALYSIS 
SYSTEM 


In choosing a_ content-analysis 
system, one faces all the problems of 
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choosing a topic that deserves scien- 
tific investigation plus the problems 
involved in choosing appropriate 
methods after one has decided on 
the topic. A few comments will be 
made on each of these tasks. 
Experience has shown that the 
most fruitful scientific investigations 
are those that bear some relation to 
a general theory or, at least, to a 
well-thought-out hypothesis (Wilson, 
98, p. 2). What hypotheses, then, 
might best be investigated? A large 
amount of attention has been fo- 
cused on the immediate effects of 
various techniques used by the 
therapist and on the positive and neg- 
ative opinions of patients. Little or 
no study by content-analysis meth- 
ods has been made of such questions 
as these: What is the function of 
transference responses in  psycho- 
therapy? What is the effect of the 
therapist's giving love to the client? 
What is the role of childhood mem- 


ories—must they be recaptured in 


successful therapy? How does the 
client learn new verbal units? What 
cues in the client’s behavior does a 
good therapist respond to? These 
questions are relevant to a general 
theory of psychotherapy and thus, 
in our opinion, are worthy of study. 

Once the investigator has chosen 
his field of inquiry, he must select 
appropriate techniques. If there are 
extant content-analysis systems 
which bear on his topic of inquiry, 
how can he decide whether to use 
one or more of them? This is the 
problem of validity. If the investi- 
gator is interested in the emotions of 
the client, he will want to know 
whether the D.R.Q. measures emo- 
tion. If he is interested in the influ- 
ence of the therapist on the client, he 
may ask, “Does Porter's classifica- 
tion of therapist responses adequately 
measure this influence?”’ If he wants 
to assess therapeutic progress, he 
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might ask, “Do measures of ‘self- 
attitude’ such as Raimy’s PNAvQ 
really reflect better adjustment of 
the client? Do these measures 
neglect unlabeled emotional conflicts? 
Do they give equal weight to changes 
in fundamental psychological con- 
flicts and to resistant escape sen- 
tences?”’ 

Janis (39) has proposed that the 
validity of a content system be 
judged by the number of relation- 
ships found by investigators who 
have used the system. As Janis 
points out, this does not mean that 
a valid measure is related to every 
other valid measure. For instance, 
intelligence may not be very im- 
portant in determining the success 
of psychotherapy. If such be the 
case, we will not call the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale invalid if it fails to 
correlate with measures of success 
in therapy. But the intelligence-test 
score should be related to other 
measures of intelligence, e.g., to 
success in school work. Similarly, 
content measures are valid if they 
are correlated with other measures, 
when we have reason to believe they 
should be correlated. Admittedly, 
it is hard to designate which variables 
ought to be related to each other, and 
so it is difficult to determine when 
a lack of correlation implies lack of 
validity. 

In our opinion, the content-analy- 
sis systems so far developed are not 
adequate to the task of marking out 
the main variables in therapy. Most 
of them rely too much on the opinions 
presented by clients and neglect 
clients’ unconscious motives. Some 
investigators have assumed that an 
increase in favorable opinions about 
himself indicates improvement in the 
client. While we believe that this 
is sometimes true, we are aware that 
clients can change their opinions in 
response to stimuli other than im- 
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proved psychological well-being. For 
instance, a client having an un- 
conscious motive to escape the anx- 
iety evoked by therapy may offer 
the opinion that he feels much better 
and has been enormously helped. 
Therefore, the client says, he is ready 
to quit psychotherapy. Again, a 
client motivated by the desire to 
please the therapist may say that 
he has been greatly benefited. He 
would feel ungrateful if he did not 
acknowledge benefit. These two 
motives, used as illustrations, are 
only two of many possible motives, 
both conscious and unconscious, that 
can influence the client’s expression 
of an opinion about himself. Our 
knowledge that such motivations 
exist warns us not to rely too much 
on these opinions.® 

Content systems are inevitably 
criticized for what they leave out. 
The practicing clinician often feels 
that the measured part of the thera- 


peutic transaction is pitifully srnall 
alongside the complex of stimuli that 
he senses as a participant observer. 
Yet it seems unfair to expect any 


single content-analysis system to 
describe all of this complex situation. 
We would probably make a fairer 
appraisal of content systems if we 
expected each system to deal with 
only a part of this complexity. An 
adequate descriptive and causal an- 


5’ We believe that an objective system of 
content analysis need not neglect unconscious 
motives. The therapist who attributes un- 
conscious motives to his patient is, when he 
does this, reacting to cues provided by the 
patient’s behavior. It should be possible to 
teach other persons to react similarly to the 
patient’s behavior. If the responses of the 
patient that reveal unconscious motivation 
are verbal, it would be possible to designate 
these uncosncious reactions by the content- 
analysis method. For example, if overconcern 
about another person’s health indicates un- 
conscious hostility toward that person, any 
sentence expressing overconcern can be scored 
as “unconscious hostility.’ 
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alysis of psychotherapy will most 
likely require a large number of 
measures, each of them shown to 
be reliable and valid for its limited 
purpose. Measures of the content 
of clients’ and therapists’ utterances 
will undoubtedly be supplemented 
by measures of other, nonverbal 
responses of client and therapist. 
By the combination of a variety of 
measures, each useful in its own 
domain, we may in time construct 
an adequate science of psychother- 
apy. 


SUMMARY 


Research on psychotherapy has 
been hampered until recently by the 
lack of permanent records of the 
transaction, by absence of objective 
measures, and by lack of an appro- 
priate theoretical framework. The 
advent of sound recording of inter- 
views, the widespread application of 
content-analysis methods, and the 
development of psychological theories 
such as learning theory have opened 
up new possibilities for research on 
psychotherapy. This paper surveys 
some of the first fruits of the new 
developments. 

Studies are here classified as metho- 
dological (development of measures), 
descriptive, or theoretically oriented. 
An attempt has been made to include 
representative and important studies 
of each type. It is believed that the 
value of studies in this field must 
finally be assessed in terms of rele- 
vance to theory. Studies that only 
result in the development of new 
measuring instruments or in the pub- 
lication of a description of some type 
of therapy are less valuable than 
studies that test some hypothesis. 
The methodological and descriptive 
investigations may be valuable, how- 
ever, if they provide the tools and the 
hypotheses that make iater theoret- 
ically guided investigation possible. 
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The systematic investigation of 
employee attitudes is a relatively re- 
cent development in American busi- 
ness and industry. Although Houser 
and his associates (26) pioneered in 
this field in the early 1920's there was 
little active interest until early in 
World War I! when employee atti- 
tude surveys began to flourish (49, p. 
7). Currently there is an abundant 
and growing literature on the use of 
this personnel tool (56). 

Only infrequently, however, are 
discussions of the correlates of em- 
ployee attitudes found and these are 
almost never substantiated by em- 
pirical evidence. Where we have lo- 
cated relevant discussions in the per- 
sonnel and psychological literature a 
common assumption predominates— 
employee attitudes bear a significant 
relationship to employee perform- 
ance. These are sample quotations: 
**... morale is not an abstraction. 
Rather it is concrete in the sense that 
it directly affects the quality and 
quantity of an individual’s output.” 
‘“‘Numerous investigations have es- 
tablished the certainty that produc- 
tive efficiency fluctuates with varia- 
tions in interest and morale.” 
“...employee morale... reduces 
turnover. It makes labor trouble and 
strikes less likely. It cuts down ab- 
senteeism and tardiness; lifts produc- 
tion.” 

It is of some practical and theoreti- 
cal interest to establish the relation- 
ships which exist between employee 


! Portions of this paper were presented by 
Brayfield before the University of Minnesota 
Chapter of Psi Chi in March, 1954. 
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attitudes and employee performance. 
The purpose of this review is to ex- 
amine and summarize the empirical 
literature which bears upon these re- 
lationships and to engage in some dis- 
cussion of the methodological and 
theoretical considerations involved in 
such investigations. 

Examination of the literature re- 
veals that it is (a) recent, and (bd) 
frequently peripheral in the sense 
that relevant data were collected and 
analyzed incidental to some other ob- 
jective. 

We have established certain condi- 
tions for the inclusion of materials in 
this review. First, the indices of em- 
ployee attitudes must permit classi- 
fication of respondents along some 
attitude continuum. Second, the in- 
dices of employee attitudes must 
have been obtained directly from the 
employees themselves. Although we 
are willing to include ratings of job 
performance by supervisors and oth- 
ers, if no other criteria of performance 
are available, we are not willing to 
accept estimates of altitudes by some- 
one other than the individuals them- 
selves. Performances, we would con- 
tend, are less easily disguised by the 
individual and less readily distorted 
by the observer than are attitudes. 
Third, the investigations must have 
been conducted in industrial or occu- 
pational settings. Within the limita- 
tions of interlibrary loan service our 
coverage is complete through July, 
1954. We have made no effort to un- 
earth unpublished studies although 
we report several including three stud- 
ies by one of us. 
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The following scheme was adopted 
as a convenient and meaningful way 
of categorizing the literature. 

1. Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn 
(33, p. 657) have suggested that “‘in 
social structures it is important to 
distinguish between: (1) the motiva- 
tion to stay within the system, to re- 
main a part of the group and (2) the 
motivation to act in a differential 
manner within that system.” We 
have thus distinguished between those 
studies which involve performance cn 
the job and those which involve with- 
drawal from the job (absences, acci- 
dents, turnover). 

2. Within the above breakdown we 
have made a further differentiation 
based upon research design. One 
major design relates the attitudes of 
individuals to their performances as 
individuals. A second design relates 
the attitudes of the members of 
groups to their performances as 
groups. 

3. A still further classification dif- 
ferentiates between studies in which 
a single index of attitudes either as a 
single item or as a summation of 
items was used and those few in which 
multiple indices were used. 

We have not attempted to define 
such terms as job satisfaction or mor- 
ale. Instead, we have found it neces- 
sary to assume that the measuring 
operations define the variables in- 
volved. Definitions are conspicuous 
by their absence in most current work 
in this area. 

Where reliability data are reported 
for the attitude and performance 
measures, we have included them in 
our summaries. We also have at- 
tempted to specify whether or not the 
attitude data were collected under 
conditions which preserved the ano- 
nymity of the subjects. Throughout 
the first section of the paper we have 
tried to hold comments on method- 
ology to a minimum, postponing de- 
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tailed methodological considerations 
until the substantive material has 
been covered. 

Before summarizing and discussing 
the literature it may be appropriate 
to describe the investigation which, 
as far as we can determine, initiated 
research in this area of industrial 
psychology. The classic study relat- 
ing attitudes and performance in an 
industrial setting was conducted by 
Kornhauser and Sharp (39) in 1930 
in Neenah, Wisconsin, in the mill 
operated by the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration. Between 200 and 300 
young girls engaged in routine repeti- 
tive jobs at machines were studied. 
Both questionnaires and interviews 
were used. The questionnaires were 
patterned after those developed by 
Houser and covered a range of specif- 
ic attitudes—toward supervisors, 
repetitiveness and speed of work, per- 
sonnel policies, wages, and the like. 


Scores were computed for groups of 
items and item responses were an- 


alyzed. Intercorrelations among dif- 
ferent item groups ran about .4 to .5. 
Reliabilities were thought to be some- 
what higher. 

The finding on relationship of at- 
titudes to performance is summed up 
in the statement that “Efficiency rat- 
ings of employees showed no rela- 
tionship to their attitudes.”’ No de- 
scription is given of the rating sys- 
tem. Further, the authors say, ‘‘In 
one group of 20 girls for whom we had 
comparable output records, three of 
the four with the most unfavorable 
attitudes were first, second, and fourth 
in production and the two most fav- 
orable were near the bottom in pro- 
duction.” 

With respect to the criterion of 
withdrawal from the job, Kornhauser 
and Sharp reported that ‘‘Unfavora- 
bleness of job attitudes is slightly cor- 
related with lost time because of sick- 


ness. 
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Relations between attitudes and 
intelligence, age, schooling, marital 
status, home life, emotional adjust- 
ment, and supervision also were stud- 
ied. This early report should be 
read by anyone seriously interested 
in this area of investigation. 


PERFORMANCE ON THE JOB 

Individual Analysis 

Three unpublished studies have 
used the Brayfield-Rothe Job Satis- 
faction Blank as an index of job satis- 
faction. In 1943 Brayfield (4) started 
work on the development of a scale 
intended to give what might be called 
a global measure of job satisfaction. 


It was predicated on attitude theory © 


and applied the Thurstone scaling 
technique. After some preliminary 
work Likert’s scoring technique was 
applied to 18 Thurstone-scaled items 
to produce an index which had a 
range of scores from 18 through 90 
with a neutral or indifferent point at 
54. The resulting scale gave a cor- 
rected split-half reliability coeffi- 
cient of .87 when used with 231 wo- 
men office employees. It differenti- 
ated between adults enrolled in a 
night class in personnel psychology 
who were employed in personnel jobs 
and similar students who were em- 
ployed in non-personnel jobs. For 
the same group, a correlation of .91 
was obtained between the Brayfield- 
Rothe and the Hoppock Job Satis- 
faction Blank. 

In 1944, in connection with a larger 
study Brayfield collected data on 231 
women office employees working for 
the same firm but employed in 22 dif- 
ferent offices throughout the country. 
The scale was administered to small 
groups of individuals as part of a test 
battery. All materials were signed. 
At the same time supervisor's ratings 
on a graphic rating scale were ob- 
tained for all employees in the sam- 
ple. A total score was computed from 
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three items covering quantity, quali- 
ty, and over-all worth to the com- 
pany. About two-thirds of the em- 
ployees were rated by two supervisors 
and the ratings were averaged. Re- 
liabilities of ratings are unknown al- 
though in one office it was possible 
to compare two supervisors who had 
rated the same 23 women. The inter- 
correlation was in the low seventies. 

When job satisfaction scores for 
these women clerical workers were 
compared with their performance rat- 
ings a correlation of .138, significant 
at the 5% level, was found. To con- 
trol for the influence of job level, the 
231 women were classified into six 
groups as follows: Stenographers 
(50); General Clerical (40); Typists 
(38); High Level Machine Clerical 
(36); Low Level Machine Clerical 
(34); Entry (33). The correlations 
for the first five groups ranged from 
— .06 to +.13. None were significant. 
The correlation for the group of 33 
inexperienced and untrained girls 
(Entry) was .387, significant at the 
5% level. An additional group of 35 
women telephone order clerks pro- 
vided a correlation of .26 which was 
not significant. 

In 1950, Brayfield and Mangels- 
dorf obtained data on 55 second-, 
third-, and fourth-year plumber ap- 
prentices employed in a number of 
firms in Oakland, California. All 
were enrolled four hours per week in 
a public vocational school. The sub- 
jects completed the Brayfield-Rothe 
job satisfaction scale during classes 
as part of a testing program in which 
all-the materials were identified by 
name of respondent. The corrected 
split-half reliability coefficient was 
.83. Performance ratings were ob- 
tained for each plumber from his 
foreman or employer. The rating 
form consisted of 25 scaled items in 
check list form developed by Goertzel 
(19, p. 117) who attempted to provide 











a generalized scale that could be used 
for assessment of workers on any 
type of job. For various groups of 
workers Goertzel found a correlation 
of approximately .80 between ratings 
on two forms of 25 items each. The 
correlation between job satisfaction 
scores and ratings was .203 which is 
not significant. 

In 1953, Brayfield and Marsh stud- 
ied the measured characteristics of 
50 farmers enrolled four hours per 
week in a veterans’ on-job training 
program. The median age of the sub- 
jects was in the early thirties. They 
had lived on farms most of their lives; 
all were managing their own farms. 
Among other materials they com- 
pleted the Brayfield-Rothe job satis- 
fication scale. All materials were 
signed. The corrected split-half reli- 
ability coefficient was .60; if the three 
subjects with the most inconsistent 
responses had been eliminated, the 
reliability coefficient would have 
become .77. 

The subjects’ performance as farm- 
ers was rated by their instructors who 
ranked them in order of effectiveness. 
Sixteen farmers were ranked by one 
instructor, 14 by a second, and the re- 
maining 20 by another. Ranks were 
transmuted into ‘“‘scores’’ (18) and 
cast into a single distribution. Re- 
rankings after several months, when 
similarly treated, correlated .86 with 
the original rankings. Instructors 
were not aware that they would be 
asked to re-rank their students. 

For the 50 farmers the correlation 
between job satisfaction scores and 
performance ratings was .115 which 
is not significant. If the three “‘er- 
ratic’’ subjects had been eliminated, 
the correlation would have become 
133. 

The same job satisfaction scale was 
used in 1953 in an unpublished study 
by Roger Bellows and associates of 
109 Air Force control tower opera- 
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tors.? The correlation with individual 
proficiency ratings was .005. 

Gadel and Kriedt (17) report a 
study employing a design similar to 
that used in the investigations just 
described. One hundred and ninety- 
three male IBM operators working in 
the machine rooms of numerous di- 
visions of the Prudential Insurance 
Company home office completed and 
signed a 10-item job satisfaction 
questionnaire “designed to cover a 
variety of attitudes related to work 
duties."" The performance criterion 
consisted of rank-order ratings on 
over-all job performance made by 
the immediate supervisor. Ratings 
were converted to standard scores 
and correlations were computed for 
each of the groups. The resulting cor- 
relations were averaged using the 
Fisher z transformation. The rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and 
performance was found to be .08. 

The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association has engaged in 
job satisfaction studies since the 
early 1940's. A report of their work 
which falls into the research classifi- 
cation under consideration was pub- 
lished by Habbe (23) in 1947. Job 
satisfaction questionnaires were 
mailed out to 9,353 insurance agents. 
Seventy-five per cent were returned 
of which more than 90% were usable. 
Signatures were not requested al- 
though quite a few agents did identify 
themselves. The blank contained 
questions asking about single phases 
of the job to be answered by one of 
five alternatives indicating satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction. A single ques- 
tion asked “How do you feel about 
your job as a life underwriter?”’ The 
performance rating was in the form 
of a self-report since each agent was 
asked to check whether his previous 
year's production was “under 


?R. M. Bellows. Personal communication. 
June 30, 1954, 
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$200,000” of insurance or $200,000 or 
over.” Agents producing under 
$200,000 scored 4.15 on what evi- 
dently was the single general satis- 
faction item as compared to 4.11 for 
the high producers. The ‘Extremely 
Satisfied” score is 5.00. The relation- 
ship is insignificant or slightly in fa- 
vor of the lower producers. It should 
be noted that this performance cri- 
terion is a self-report and that the 
break at the $200,000 point might 
not be the best point for analyzing 
the relationship. 

Baxter and his associates (1) have 
recently reported a training evalua- 
tion study concerned with new debit 
insurance agents (service and sell 
weekly and monthly premium, ordi- 
nary, and group insurance for fami- 
lies within a specific geographical ter- 
ritory). Included in the data col- 
lected were responses to a compre- 
hensive job satisfaction attitude ques- 
tionnaire with items varying in num- 
ber from 32 to 43 depending upon 
when it was administered. Respond- 
ents apparently were identified. Su- 
vervisor ratings on a 5-point, 9-item 
graphic rating scale were collected. 
Sales volume figures were obtained 
for each agent for his first year on the 
job. Although the correlations be- 
tween the job satisfaction index and 
the performance criteria were not 
reported, the investigators have made 
them available.* For 223 agents the 
correlation between satisfaction and 
supervisor's rating is .23, significant 
at the 1% level. The correlation be- 
tween satisfaction and sales volume 
is .26 also significant at the 1% level. 
This is the only study in this classifi- 
cation which uses an objective per- 
formance criterion. The incentive 
situation is also more clear-cut here 
except perhaps for the farmers. Al- 


*B. Baxter. 
February 17, 1954. 
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though this correlation is significant, 
it is quite low. 

One of the most carefully done stud- 
ies which we have inspected is Mos- 
sin’s (48) investigation of the selling 
performance and what he termed con- 
tentment of 94 teen-age female retail 
sales clerks in a large New York de- 
partment store. His performance cri- 
teria of 12 items were based on the 
ratings of four experienced and spe- 
cially trained shoppers. -Ratings on 
five items formed a composite labeled 
“Selling Attitudes.” Ratings on 
three other items were combined as an 
index of ‘Selling Skills.” The inter- 
correlation was .76. In addition, the 
entire 12 items formed a composite 
which correlated beyond .9 with each 
of the other criteria. Several detailed 
analyses of the reliability of the cri- 
teria were made including intercor- 
relations among the four shoppers. A 
minimum estimate of the reliability 
of the criteria would be that they ex- 
ceeded .7 and might actually have 
been somewhat higher. 

Mossin used two job satisfaction 
measures. One was an over-all com- 
posite rating secured by combining 
the scores on 6 attitude items inquir- 
ing about “affective dispositions”’ 
toward departmental assignment, 
merchandise assignment, relations 
with customers, relations with fellow 
salesgirls, relations with supervisors, 
and working conditions, along with 
one item regarding intention to re- 
main in retail selling plus one item 
requiring a self-appraisal of sales abil- 
ity. The second index was a single 
multiple-response item asking ‘‘How 
you REALLY feel toward your job.” 
Responses on these two indices of 
job satisfaction were obtained during 
an individual data collection session 
with the investigator. Therefore, the 
respondents were identified. The 
correlation between the two satisfac- 
tion criteria was .53. 
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The composite job satisfaction 
score correlated —.07 with the At- 
titudes criterion and —.03 with the 
Skill criterion. The single item job 
satisfaction index correlated .15 and 
.06, respectively. None of these is 
significant. No results were reported 
for the 12-item composite perform- 
ance criterion although it may be in- 
ferred that they would be of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude since it 
was highly correlated with the other 
two criteria. This is a carefully exe- 
cuted investigation and should be 
consulted by anyone working in this 
general area. 

The final major investigation in 
this series, by Bernberg (2), is the 
only one to use differentiated atti- 
tude measures. He included a meas- 
ure of group morale as identified by 
34 “indirect method”’ items, a 12- 
item scale presumed to measure an 
employee's acceptance of the formal 
organization (e. g., ‘Il think this com- 
pany treats its employees worse than 
any other company does’’), a 0-100 
thermometer scale with seven verbal 
referent points based on the single 
statement, ‘On the whole, I believe 
that the supervisor in my group is a 
man who knows his job and is a lead- 
er,”’ and a similar thermometer scale 
for the self-rating statement, ‘On the 
whole, | believe that my group has a 
high degree of morale. By that, I 
mean the men work willingly and 
cheerfully as a well organized team.” 
The intercorrelations among the four 
indices as computed for 890 hourly 
paid workers in a large aircraft manu- 
facturing plant ranged from .47 to 
.77 with the median at .5. Split-half 
reliabilities for the two multi-item 
scales were approximately .8. 

Questionnaires embodying these 
measures were sent home with more 
than 1,000 employees of an aircraft 
plant. No returns were accepted af- 
ter 48 hours by which time 88% were 
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back. 
were 


Presumably the respondents 
identified. The performance 


criterion was the average weighted 
score of a graphic rating scale with 
the five dimensions of adaptability, 
dependability, job knowledge, qual- 
The split-half relia- 


ity, quantity. 
bility was .8. 

The correlations between the four 
attitude measures and the perform- 
ance criterion ranged fror: .02 to .05. 

Four miscellaneous studies war- 
rant brief mention only. An English 
doctoral dissertation (40) is reported 
to include the finding that it was 
clearly determined that ‘there is al- 
most no relationship between pro- 
ficiency and satisfaction among (Brit- 
ish) post office counter clerks.’ 
Kerr (38) reports a master’s study 
finding of a correlation of —.76 be- 
tween a 10-item job satisfaction 
measure and employer reports on the 
frequency of what he termed griev- 
ance, advice, and catharsis confer- 
ences with employees in two very 
small Indiana plants. The study is 
relevant mainly as suggesting a pos- 
sible performance criterion for in- 
vestigation. Chase (7) has a very in- 
adequately described study which 
purports to find a small positive re- 
lationship between superintendent's 
ratings and teacher's satisfaction. 
Brody’s (5) master’s thesis at New 
York University describes an inves- 
tigation in which the relationship be- 
tween Hoppock Job Satisfaction 
Blank scores and production under a 
piece work incentive plan correlated 
.68 for 40 employees. This is an ex- 
traordinary finding. However, ex- 
amination of the raw data in the Ap- 
pendix casts serious doubt on the 
meaningfulness of the correlation. 
Two groups working under different 
incentive conditions are lumped to- 
gether. For the 22 cases which might 


* Reported by Heron, A. Industrial psy- 
chology. Ann. Rev. Psychol., 1954, 5, 203-228. 
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actually be legitimate subjects, the 
Hoppock scores do not conform to 
any known appropriate scoring sys- 
tem for that particular Blank. The 
production data are bimodal. 

At this point we can summarize 
the findings for this research design. 
The prototype study used a single 
over-all index of employee attitudes 
variously titled job satisfaction or 
morale. Respondents were identi- 
fied. A distribution of individual 
scores was related to some index of 
individual performance on the job. 
Customarily, a single occupational 
group was studied. When 14 ho- 
mogeneous occupational groups and 
one large sample of assorted hourly 
factory workers were studied, statis- 
tically significant low positive rela- 
tionships between job satisfaction 
and job performance were found in 
two of the 15 comparisons. These 
results, pointing to an absence of 
relationships, are in line with the 
findings of the pioneering Kornhauser 
and Sharp investigation. 


Group Analysis 


The essentials of this design are as 
follows. Employee attitudes are de- 
termined individually but the aver- 
age for the group or the percentage 
responding in a certain manner is re- 
lated to some estimate of perform- 
ance or productivity for the group as 
a whole. This arrangement requires 
at least two groups. Characteristi- 
cally, comparisons are by depart- 
ments within a firm rather than by 
occupation. 

The antecedents of this approach 
are to be found in a study by Rensis 
Likert which was reported in a pri- 
vately circulated document in 1941. 
We have not examined the report. 
According to a reference to it in one 
of Katz’s (30) papers, the morale of 
insurance agents in 10 agencies rated 
superior in operational efficiency by 
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the home offices of nine companies 
was compared to that of agents in 20 
agencies rated below average. We 
infer that some form of attitude ques- 
tionnaire was used since Likert con- 
ducted the study although inter- 
views may have been involved. Katz 
says that ‘‘Morale was found to be 
significantly related to the criterion.” 
This study is mainly of historical in- 
terest. 

Three studies employing this de- 
sign or a modification of it utilized a 
single index of employee attitudes. 
Katz and Hyman (32) report a study 
which they supervised during World 
War II under the general direction of 
Likert. Their concern was with em- 
ployee morale in shipyards and its 
relation to productivity, among other 
considerations. Two summary meas- 
ures of morale were used, both of 
which were obtained from personal 
interview protocols. One was a yes- 
no answer to the question: “‘Have 
you ever felt like quitting the yards?”’ 
The rank order of the percentage who 
had felt like quitting was compared 
with an index of productivity (time 
to turn out a ship) for the five ship- 
yards being studied. The two rank 
orders agreed fairly well. The second 
measure of employee attitudes was 
furnished by the responses to 7 items 
regarding specific aspects of the work- 
ing situation and environment. The 
relationship to productivity was 
somewhat less marked than the first 
comparison although the authors 
comment that “In general the yards 
with high productivity were the 
yards with high worker morale.”’ It 
should be remarked that, although 
the productivity differences were 
very great among the yards, the mor- 
ale differences were really quite 
small; the morale scores for the five 
yards were 9.3, 9.4, 10.0, 10.0, 10.9. 

Giese and Ruter (20) employed 
this design in a study of employees 
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of a small national mail order com- 
pany. It is one of the few studies 
which had as its primary purpose the 
determination of the relationship in 
which we are interested. In fact, the 
aim of the study was to devise a 
method for predicting the morale of 
departments from objective data. 
The only description of the attitude 
measure is ‘A morale questionnaire 
was scored so that a quantitative 
score was available."’ There is no 
statement regarding the anonymity 
of the subjects. Three objective 
measures of efficiency were available. 
For each of 25 departments there 
were available three average meas- 
ures of efficiency and one average 
morale score. When correlations 
based on group averages were com- 
puted they were found to range be- 
tween .15 and .27. None of these is 


significant (our determination). 
The Triple Audit studies (62) of 


the Industrial Relations Center at 
the University of Minnesota fall into 
this research design category. Here 
the firm was the basic unit of com- 
parison. Since the number of firms 
studied was small, only seven, the 
authors advise that it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions about the rela- 
tionships obtained. 

The next series of studies reviewed 
here used the same design but differ 
from the three just mentioned in 
that they make some differentiation 
among employee attitudes. That is, 
they make some attempt to specify 
component parts. 

The early work of Likert and Katz 
has been continued by them at the 
University of Michigan since the war. 
The prototype study was undertaken 
in 1947 in the Prudential Insurance 
Company and findings were reported 
in some detail in 1950 (34). Although 
the objectives were broad, an impor- 
tant portion of the study was de- 
voted to exploring the relationships 
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between employee attitudes and pro- 
ductivity. 

One and one-half hour free answer 
interviews covering 53 questions were 
held with 419 nonsupervisory clerical 
workers in 24 different sections. Re- 
sponses were coded. The sections 
were arranged in parallel pairs in 
order to hold constant as many fac- 
tors as possible. One set of 12 sec- 
tions was designated as high produc- 
tivity on the basis of production rec- 
ords while the parallel set was com- 
posed of low productivity sections. 
The authors note that productivity 
differences between the pairs were 
not great, rarely more than 10 per 
cent. Each of the high-low produc- 
tivity pairs consisted of two sections 
handling the same type of work with 
the same type of people at the same 
job levels and were very similar on a 
number of factors. 

A unique feature was the construc- 
tion of four indices of attitudinal 
variables. The differentiations were 
made on a theoretical basis with some 
empirical confirmation for the rela- 
tionship among the items used in 
each index. Four variables were speci- 
fied: (a) pride in work group; (0) in- 
trinsic job satisfaction; (c) company 
involvement; and (d) financial and 
job status satisfaction. Pride in work 
group was the most independent of ~ 
the four; the remaining three inter- 
correlated around .4. 

When these morale indices were 
related to productivity, only pride 
in work group showed a distinct rela- 
tionship. Productivity groups were 
also differentiated by three specific 
attitude items not included in the 
morale indices, 

A second study of similar design 
investigated these relationships 
among section hand employees of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad (35). 
Somewhat different morale items 
with more emphasis upon individual 
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items were used in intensive inter- 
views. Productivity criteria con- 
sisted of over-all quality and quan- 
tity ratings by supervisors. There 
was some slight support for the previ- 
ous finding of a relationship between 
pride in work group and productivity. 
The authors emphasize the lack of 
relationships found between em- 
ployee attitudes and productivity. 

Both Michigan studies, but par- 
ticularly the insurance company one, 
may be studied with profit. The 
investigators are self-critical and also 
provide hypotheses for further in- 
vestigation. The investigations are 
excellent examples of both the virtues 
and the shortcomings of survey tech- 
niques. Both illustrate attempts to 
measure a large number of variables 
with less precision perhaps than is 
ultimately desirable. These well- 
publicized studies are important in 
our present context because they 
have called into question a common 


assumption about an important rela- 
tionship, have perhaps stimulated re- 
search elsewhere, and have produced 
a great amount of theorizing about 
motivation in industry. 


Three recent investigations are 
patterned somewhat after the Michi- 
gan inquiries. Two studies by Comrey 
and associates (9, 10) are consider- 
ably less well reported. The findings, 
among Forest Service and Employ- 
ment Service personnel, lend some 
slight support to the Michigan re- 
port of a relationship between atti- 
tudes toward the group and perform- 
ance. Weschler (60) found a slightly 
negative relationship between a sin- 
gle-item index of job satisfaction and 
production among employees in two 
comparable groups of a Naval re- 
search laboratory. He obtained a 
similar result for a single item index 
of work group morale. 

A recent study by Lawshe and 
Nagle (41) warrants extended com- 
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ment. Two hundred and eight non- 
supervisory office employees in 14 
work groups at a plant of the In- 
national Harvester Company com- 
pleted a 22-item questionnaire which 
was described by the authors as an 
attitude toward supervisor measure. 
The corrected split-half reliability 
was .92. There is no report regarding 
the anonymity of the respondents. 
The scores were related to group pro- 
ductivity. 

A paired comparison rating of pro- 
ductivity by six plant executives was 
used. Each executive compared 
from 8 to 14 work groups under in- 
structions to indicate ‘... The de- 
partment in each pair which is, in 
your opinion, doing its job better.” 
Ratings were converted to standard 
scores and averaged. The reliability 
of the means of all six raters was esti- 
mated to be .88. The authors are 
careful to point out that “fone does 
not know for sure what the raters 
really had in mind when they rated.” 
They suggest that ‘‘How little trouble 
the work group caused, whether or 
not it had the answers when called 
upon, whether or not it could cope 
with rush situations, and similar con- 
siderations are believed to have been 
the prime factors in the executives’ 
ratings.” 

The average rating of each work 
group was correlated with average at- 
titude toward the supervisor score 
in the work group. The resulting 
Pearson coefficient was .86, signifi- 
cant at the 1% level for N=14. This 
is, of course, a remarkable result. A 
whole superstructure of industrial 
psychology could well be erected on 
this finding; stranger things have 
happened. However, the authors 
sound a note of caution: ‘On the 
basis of this study it can be concluded 
only that the behavior of the super- 
visor, as perceived by the employees, 
is highly related to the productivity 
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of the group as perceived by higher 
management.” 

It occurs to us that it may be a 
misnomer to, call the questionnaire 
an attitude questionnaire. It might 
well be considered to be a supervisor 
behavior- or performance-rating de- 
vice. For example, the questions in- 
cluded such things as, does he: give 
you straight answers, avoid you when 
he knows you want to see him about 
a problem, criticize you for happen- 
ings over which you have no control, 
delay in taking care of your com- 
plaints, keep you informed, give you 
recognition, show interest in your 
ideas, follow through on his promises, 
explain to you the “‘why”’ of an error 
to prevent recurrence, give you suf- 
ficient explanation of why a work 
change is necessary. There is sup- 
porting evidence for a finding that 
supervisory performance is related 
to productivity (34). It might be 
suggested further that the obtained 
correlation really expresses the rela- 
tionship between supervisor per- 
formance ratings by employees and 
supervisor performance ratings by 
the executives since the performance 
of a work group may be judged in 
part at least on the basis of the ob- 
servation of the supervisor and cer- 
tainly on his reports. We suggest 
that the finding is relevant to current 
work on supervisor performance and 
productivity but we are skeptical of 
its direct relationship to the area of 
research being examined in this re- 
view despite the title. 

The results from the study design 
which we have described in this sec- 
tion are substantially in agreement 
with the previous findings of minimal 
or no relationship between employee 
attitudes and performance. They do 
supply the hint that morale, as a 
group phenomenon, may bear a posi- 
tive relationship to performance on 
the job. 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM THE JOB 


As indicated earlier we have dif- 
ferentiated between performance on 
the job and withdrawal from the job. 
In this section we briefly summarize 
the trend of the evidence when em- 
ployee attitudes are related to some 
form of withdrawal from the job. 
Withdrawal is indicated by absence 
and tardiness, by accidents (under 
one assumption), and by turnover or 
employment stability. 


Absences 


Individual analysis. The individ- 
ual analysis design has been used in 
four studies. In another of the Triple 
Audit studies, Yoder and associates 
(62) employed a 66-item employee 
attitude questionnaire which yielded 
a total score as an index of general 
attitude. Respondents apparently 
were unidentified. Absence and 
tardiness data were furnished by the 
respondents on the questionnaire face 
sheet. Five groups of employees 
were studied including office workers, 
department store personnel, and 
manufacturing employees. No sta- 
tistically significant relationships 
were found between the attitude in- 
dex and absences. One significant re- 
lationship was found for tardiness. 
Four others were insignificant. 

In a study of worker attitudes to- 
ward merit rating, Van Zelst and 
Kerr (55) include data relevant to 
our topic. Three hundred and forty 
employees selected by their em- 
ployers in 14 firms out of the 50 in- 
vited to participate furnished a se/f- 
report of their absences and tardi- 
nesses. Two Hoppock-type job satis- 
faction items were combined to give 
a single index. Respondents appar- 
ently were anonymous. Job satisfac- 
tion correlated .31 with a favorable 
absentee record and .26 with a favor- 
able tardiness record. These are 
significant at the 1% level. 
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Bernberg (2) used four different 
measures of absence and tardiness 
which had split-half reliabilities in 
the seventies. These data were taken 
from the company records. The inter- 
correlations with the four measures 
of employee attitudes of the $90 air- 
craft plant workers ranged from 
—.05 to +-.07. 

Group analysis. The group analy- 
sis design also has been used in four 
studies. Giese and Ruter (20) found 
an insignificant relation between 
tardiness and a single morale score 
when the group averages of em- 
ployees in 25 departments of a mail 
order house were correlated. How- 
ever, the correlation of —.47 be- 


tween the morale index and absences 
is significant at the 5% level (our de- 
termination). 

Kerr and associates (38) obtained 
mean scores on his 10-item Tear Bal- 
lot job satisfaction blank for the em- 
ployees in 30 departments of a Chi- 


cago plant presumably under condi- 
tions of anonymity. They used six 
measures of absenteeism. This is a 
major contribution of the study since 
there are numerous problems in in- 
dexing absenteeism. The importance 
of such an analytical approach is evi- 
dent when it is observed that job 
satisfaction correlated .51 with total 
absenteeism rate but correlated —.44 
with unexcused absenteeism. One 
other relationship was statistically 
significant. 

In their wartime morale studies, 
Katz and Hyman (31) used six speci- 
fic attitude items. These morale in- 
dices were positively related to ab- 
senteeism. The magnitude of the 
relationship is typified by responses 
to this item: 44% of the workers dis- 
liking their jobs were categorized as 
absentees as compared with 36% 
who liked their jobs. 

Perhaps the most extensive in- 
vestigation has been made by Metz- 
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ner and Mann (46) of the Michigan 
Survey Research Center. The data 
were collected in the Detroit Edison 
Company according to a design simi- 
lar to the Prudential and Chesapeake 
& Ohio studies. Anonymous ques- 
tionnaires provided the attitudinal 
data. White-collar and blue-collar 
men and white-collar women were 
the subjects. The most striking find- 
ing was that there was no relation- 
ship between absences and attitudes 
toward any aspect of the work situa- 
tion for white-collar women. Among 
white-collar men, 10 out of 15 at- 
titudinal measures showed significant 
relationships at the 10% level. Eight 
of these were significant at the 5% 
or 1% levels. However, when job 
level or grade was controlled to some 
extent by grouping into high- and 
low-skill levels, there was practically 
no relationship between attitudes 
and absences for the high-skill level 
jobs for the seven items it was possi- 
ble to study. A fairly consistent re- 
lationship remained for the low-skill 
level jobs. Among the 18 items used 
with the 251 blue-collar men, nine 
were significant at the 10% level or 
better, six being at the 5% level or 
better. Incidentally, these are all 
percentage differences among vari- 
ous absence categories and the adja- 
cent category differences are not 
particularly impressive although the 
differences between the extreme cate- 
gories are appreciable. 


ACCIDENTS 


Hill and Trist (25), English in- 
vestigators, have recently suggested 
that ‘Accidents (may) be considered 
as a means of withdrawal from the 
work situation through which the 
individual may take up the role of 
absentee in a way acceptable both to 
himself and to his employing organi- 
zation.’’ Accidents are considered to 
involve the ‘‘quality of the relation- 
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ship obtaining between employees 
and their place of work.”’ In an em- 
pirical test of this hypothesis they 
found accident rates to be positively 
associated with other forms of ab- 
sences and to be most strongly asso- 
ciated with the least sanctioned forms 
of absence. Their study does not, of 
course, bear directly on our imme- 
diate concern. We include it to indi- 
cate a possible linkage with absence 
data. 

Group analysis. We have found 
two studies on the relationship be- 
tween employee attitudes and acci- 
dents. Stagner and associates (53) 
used a group analysis design to study 
the job satisfaction of railroad em- 
ployees. A total of 715 employees in 
10 divisional groups, 2 accounting 
offices, and 12 shops were included. 
Fifteen specific items of an appar- 
ently anonymously administered 


questionnaire were given arbitrary 
weights based on the percentage of 


employees checking and were summed 
to give a single job satisfaction index. 
Mean satisfaction scores by groups 
were correlated with group accident 
rates. The obtained correlations are 
negative and small. Surprisingly, 
the authors conclude that ‘‘We thus 
feel considerable confidence in the 
conclusion that working in a group 
with a high accident rate will tend to 
make the individual worker anxious, 
and reduce his satisfaction with his 
job.” However, the correlations are 
not statistically significant (our de- 
termination) and the causal sequence 
indicated in the quote is speculation. 

The Triple Audit (62) studies also 
considered accidents. Although the 
authors have entered a general dis- 
claimer as to the significance of their 
group design findings, the accident 
finding is intriguing. Employees in 
the three firms with fewer than aver- 
age accidents had a mean attitude 
score of 133 while the employees in 
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the three firms with more than aver- 
age accidents had a mean score of 
143. From these limited data it ap- 
pears that there is a tendency for the 
firms with higher accident rates to 
have more favorable attitude scores. 
The data are interesting but should 
not be given disproportionate em- 
phasis. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILITY 


Individual analysis. Employment 
stability remains to be studied. Ina 
study comparing indirect and direct 
methods of appraising employee atti- 
tudes, Weitz and. Nuckols (59) pro- 
vide relevant although peripheral 
data. This is an individual analysis 
design. Two attitude questionnaires, 
one composed of 18 indirect items 
and one consisting of 10 direct ques- 
tions, were mailed to more than 1,200 
insurance agents representing one 
company in the southern states. 
Forty-seven per cent submitted an- 
swers. The respondents were identi- 
fied. Total scores for each of the 
questionnaires were then related to 
survival during a one-year period. 
The direct method correlated .20, 
significant at the 1% level; the in- 
direct method correlated insignifi- 
cantly with survival. There was 
some sample bias resulting from the 
fact that a disproportionately small 
number of men, who subsequently 
terminated, responded. 

Kerr (37) correlated total Tear 
Ballot job satisfaction scores ob- 
tained individually but without iden- 
tification from 98 miscellaneous wage 
earners with an index of self-reported 
past job tenure (number of years on 
labor market divided by number of 
employers). The result for an un- 
weighted total satisfaction score was 
.25, significant at the 5% level. Thus 
there seems to be a slight positive 
relationship between attitude toward 
present employment and past em- 
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ployment stability among the mem- 
bers of a heterogeneous group making 
self-reports on their employment 
records. 

Van Zelst and Kerr (55) correlated 
total score on two Hoppock-type 
items with employee reports of pre- 
vious job tenure. The obtained corre- 
lation was .09. 

Friesen (16) recently has attempted 
to measure employee attitudes using 
an incomplete sentences technique. 
He developed four scales comprising 
a total of 81 items. These he labeled 
Working Situation, Work, Self, Lei- 
sure. He studied women office work- 
ers from one company with N's 
ranging from 38 to 70. The blanks 
were signed. Split-half reliability 
coefficients for the four scales ranged 
from .68 to .82.  Intercorrelations 


among the scales ranged from .26 to 
.72 with Working Situation and Work 
being the two most highly correlated. 
Friesen attempted to validate the 


scales by obtaining modified ‘‘Guess 
Who” ratings from seven to nine 
fellow employees for each member of 
his sample. These ratings had un- 
corrected reliability coefficients rang- 
ing from .57 to .78. Their obtained 
correlations with the attitude scales 
were moderately high being .59, .67, 
45, and .52, respectively. When the 
four attitude scales were related toa 
criterion of employment stability 
(two or more years with each em- 
ployer versus less than two years with 
each employer) the biserial correla- 
tions were .43, .53, .37, and .22, re- 
spectively. All were significant at the 
4% level or better. This is a retro- 
spective measure of employment sta- 
bility. 

Two attitude items, chance to 
make decisions on the job, and a feel- 
ing they were making or had made 
an important contribution to the 
success of the company, were signifi- 
cantly related to turnover in a study 
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by Wickert (61). This study has the 
limitation that the employees who 
had left the company were inter- 
viewed after their departure. 

Group analysis. The group analy- 
sis design has been used in three 
studies previously described. In the 
Giese and Ruter (20) investigation, 
morale scores correlated —.42 with 
a per cent turnover criterion for 25 
departments. This is significant at 
the 5% level (our determination). 
Kerr (38) found the relationship be- 
tween total Tear Ballot score and 
turnover in 30 departments to be 
—.13 which is not significant. The 
Triple Audit studies (62) found 
average monthly turnover to be un- 
related to attitudes in seven com- 
panies. 

With respect to withdrawal from 
the job, then, there is some evidence, 
mainly from the group design studies, 
of a significant but complex relation- 
ship between employee attitudes and 
absences. The investigations re- 
viewed here also lend some support 
to the assumption that employee 
attitudes and employment stability 
are positively related. The data on 
accidents and attitudes are extremely 
limited, but they do not support any 
significant relationships. 

In summary, it appears that there 
is little evidence in the available 
literature that employee attitudes 
of the type usually measured in 
morale surveys bear any simple— 
or, for that matter, appreciable— 
relationship to performance on the 
job. The data are suggestive mainly 
of a relationship between attitudes 
and two forms of withdrawal from 
the job. This tentative conclusion, 
contrary as it is to rather widely held 
beliefs, warrants an attempt to 
identify and evaluate some of the 
factors which may account for these 
results. 

We have chosen to comment on 
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some methodological considerations, 
followed by a discussion of theoretical 
issues, and concluding with some pos- 
sible implications for future research. 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Themethodological questions which 
might be raised about any field study 
are legion (15, 27, 28, 36, 44). We 
shall comment briefly on some meth- 
odological limitations of the studies 
we have reviewed and on some fairly 
general problems of analysis and de- 
sign of field study which are relevant 
to our topic. 


Limitations of the Current Literature 


It is difficult to know whether in- 
adequacies in research reports reflect 
faults in research design, or whether 
space limitations in journals force 
authors to omit a considerable part 
of the methodological detail of their 
studies. This problem is apparent in 
the following discussion of three me- 


thodological areas: sampling, meas- 
urements, and the general procedure 
of the study. 

Sampling. 
studies there is sampling of both re- 


In most industrial 
spondents and items. With regard 
to the sampling of respondents, re- 
ports frequently fail to state how re- 
spondents were selected, the possible 
selective biases, or the population 
which the sample is supposed to rep- 
resent. It is possible that conflicting 
results from two studies may reflect 
differences in the characteristics of 
the populations sampled. This would 
be of considerable interest theoretic- 
ally and practically, but it is unlikely 
to be detected unless the respective 
populations are described in some 
detail. 

With regard to sampling of items, it 
is not uncommon for questionnaires 
administered to industrial workers 
to contain 150 or more items, and 
for research reports to mention re- 
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sults from only a few of these items. 
One is left in doubt as to whether the 
items reported upon were selected on 
the basis of some theoretical analysis, 
in which case the other items pre- 
sumably were not theoretically rele- 
vant to the issue in question, or 
whether the items were selected on 
the basis of statistical significance 
and the theoretical orientation de- 
veloped in retrospect. The latter pro- 
cedure obviously capitalizes on 
chance, and the results should be sub- 
jected to further research before be- 
ing accepted with any great confi- 
dence. Unless researchers inform the 
reader when they have operated on 
an ad hoc basis the tentative nature 
of the results will not be apparent. 

Criterion measures. Research re- 
ports sometimes fail to describe the 
specific measurements that were used! 
In addition, there is extreme diversity 
in the kinds of employee attitudes 
that are measured, and in the ques- 
tionnaires and interview schedules 
that are used to identify or measure 
them. This means that disparity in 
results between two or more studies 
may sometimes reflect differences in 
operational definitions, rather than 
differences between the populations 
being studied. We shall deal in 
greater detail with the measurement 
of attitudes in a subsequent section. 
Here we shall concentrate for the 
moment on criteria of job perform- 
ance and of withdrawal from the job. 

It is not our purpose to present a 
definitive report on problems _in- 
volved in the selection and measure- 
ment of criteria. This area is well 
covered in current books in the field 
(19, ch. 3; 54, ch. 5). However, 
it is obviously impossible to assess 
the relation between employee atti- 
tudes and job performance without 
some measure of the latter. There- 
fore, it is appropriate to dwell briefly 
on the criterion problem. 
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‘Let us consider, first, criteria of 
job performance. On production-line 
jobs as well as in sales and many 
other white-collar jobs, the criterion 
which seems, at first glance, best to 
reflect adequacy of job performance 
is productivity. Yet the measure- 
ment of productivity is much less sim- 
ple than it may seem initially. 

To be valid, a comparison of out- 
put between two individuals must 
equate the conditions under which 
the individuals operate. One sales- 
man’s territory may be potentially 
more fruitful than another’s and his 
higher sales may cause, rather than 
result from, his greater satisfaction 
with his job. Two machines may 


vary in their potential output, in 
their state of repair, and in many 
other ways. Frequently there are, in 
addition, external restraints on pro- 
ductivity. Output in a factory may 
be determined by the speed of the 
assembly line or the speed of the 


machine, by the amount of material 
provided to an individual by some 
feeder line, or by the quality of the 
material being processed. Variation 
in situational factors such as these 
will affect total productivity no 
matter what the level of individual 
job performance. 

Furthermore, on many jobs, white- 
collar as well as production-line, it is 
impossible to get a measure of pro- 
ductivity because a certain amount 
of work is required during the day 
and no more is produced, because 
adequate records are not kept, be- 
cause the product depends on group 
rather than individual performance, 
or for a variety of other reasons. 

Where output data are question- 
able or unobtainable as a perform- 
ance criterion, it is sometimes sug- 
gested that other objective criteria 
such as quality of production as 
measured by number of errors, 
amount of scrap, and the like, be 
used. However, many of the above 
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considerations such as machine vari- 
ation, availability of records, and 
comparability of materials processed 
also apply to quality data. 

Relevance, reliability, freedom 
from contamination, and practicality 
are criterion requisites which are not 
easily satisfied even when objective 
performance indices are available. 

In the absence of direct counting 
measures of job performance, re- 
searchers are likely to obtain sub- 
jective evaluations, usually by super- 
iors in the organization, of the per- 
formance levels of individuals or 
groups. Such ratings frequently were 
used in the investigations we have 
reviewed. The limitations and the 
precautions necessary in the use of 
ratings are well known and ade- 
quately documented (19, ch. 4; 22, 
ch. 11). Problems such as the 
selection of factors to be rated, the 
errors of human judgment-making, 
contamination, and reliability plague 
the investigator who is forced to rely 
upon ratings. 

Criterion selection is a problem 
also in studies attempting to predict 
absenteeism and turnover. Sex dif- 
ferences, differences of position in the 
organization, and similar factors in- 
fluence absences in such a way that 
differences in absence rate between 
two groups may reflect many things 
other than differences in employee 
attitudes. The same thing may be 
said of turnover. General employ- 
ment and wage levels, selective serv- 
ice policies, and similar factors will all 
affect the rate of turnover and may 
mask the effect of employee attitudes 
on turnover. 

The selection of criteria, then, in- 
volves a choice among a number of 
possible measurements all of which 
may be affected by situational factors 
over which the investigator has little 
if any control. 

Procedural problems. A frequent 
drawback of reports of the type sum- 
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marized in this paper is a failure to 
report reliability data for the meas- 
urements, both of attitudes and of 
criteria of performance. 

For the most part; the validity of 
the measures employed is unreported. 
With respect to the criterion meas- 
ures this takes the form of failure to 
discuss the relevance of the particular 
criteria used. Usually employee atti- 
tude indices are assumed to have 
some form of face validity; empirical 
validation is seldom attempted. The 
reader is expected to assume that the 
questionnaires measured what they 
were intended to measure. In view 
of the history of measurement in psy- 
chology, however, experienced read- 
ers may hesitate to make this assump- 
tion. 

We are indebted to S. Rains Wal- 
lace for the suggestion that a spurious 
factor may be present in studies 
which employ interviews or the ex- 
tensive interpretation of question- 
naires for determining morale in 
groups and relating it to the rated 
efficiency of the group.’ It is not 
always clear whether the interviewers 
or interpreters had foreknowledge of 
the rated efficiency and thus might 
have contaminated their attitude 
measures. 

Another procedural defect of some 
industrial studies is the use of self- 
reports or similar criterion data rather 
than independently obtained meas- 
ures. Thus, in studies of absence and 
of turnover, respondents may be 
asked to tell how many times they 
have been absent in the last six 
months or how many jobs they have 
held in the last five years. Absence 
material, at least, could be collected 
in a more straightforward and prob- 
ably more valid manner by looking 
at the individual's attendance record 
unless an attempt is being made to 
preserve anonymity. 


5S. R. Wallace. 
October, 1954. 


Personal communication. 
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Sometimes, furthermore, the data 
collection is unsupervised, or is con- 
ducted incidentally to some other 
operation within the company. While 
there is no intrinsic objection to such 
projects, experience indicates that 
they frequently suffer from errors 
and extraneous factors and the reader 
should be warned of their tentative 
nature, © 

Finally, an important procedural 
issue concerns the practical problem 
of whether or not to identify the 
individual respondents. If we are to 
relate employee attitudes to measures 
or estimates of individual perform- 
ance, it is necessary to be able to 
identify individual workmen.  Fre- 
quently this means that the subject 
is required to sign the questionnaire 
or is interviewed individually. A\l- 
though this is a crucial problem it has 
not been widely investigated or, 
sometimes, even considered. Thus it 
merits extended discussion. 

We have located seven studies in 
industrial settings which bear upon 
the question of the influence of 
anonymity upon morale or job satis- 
faction (3, 14, 17, 24, 29, 45, 58). Two 
studies from the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, com- 
pare responses made by employees to 
morale items when the items are con- 
tained in an anonymous question- 
naire and when they are part of an 
interview. In Kahn’s (29) study, 
comparisons were available for 65 
items which were worded identically 
and were presented in the same con- 
text and sequence. In general, his 
findings support the conclusion that 
identification, at least via interview, 
produces differential responses. lor 
example, the questionnaire items 
elicited more expressions of criticism 
and dissatisfaction and more extreme 
responses. A somewhat similar study 
by Metzner and Mann (45), although 
much more limited, gave comparable 
results. Both studies contain possible 
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defects in the matching of respond- 
ents as well as insufficient attention 
to interviewer differences. 

A related study by Wedell and 
Smith (58) compared interviewer 
ratings of responses and coded ratings 
of the interview protocols with ques- 
tionnaire responses of approximately 
200 employees of a chemical com- 
pany on three attitude questions. In- 
terviewer ratings of responses differed 
significantly from questionnaire re- 
sponses on the two questions dealing 
with attitude toward company and 
toward job. Coded ratings of the 
interview protocols differed signifi- 
cantly from questionnaire responses 
on the item dealing with attitude 
toward the company. In each in- 
stance of significant findings the in- 
terviews produced the most favorable 
attitude ratings as compared to the 
employees’ actual questionnaire re- 
sponses. The most interesting finding 
was the differences among _ inter- 
viewers. By and large, the more ex- 
perienced and better trained inter- 
viewers showed the greatest dis- 
crepancies! The interview versus 
questionnaire methodological studies 
do not, of course, provide a crucial 
test of the anonymity factor since 
many other variables may be operat- 
ing to confound the results (27). 

In an abstract, Evans (14) reports 
a study of salaried employees which 
he says “provided for testing the 
hypothesis that employee anonymity 
should be preserved in management- 
conducted surveys.”’ One major find- 
ing of his early analysis indicated that 
“employees are not particularly con- 
cerned about anonymity.” He con- 
cludes that ‘the unwarranted popu- 
lar assumption that employees must 
be anonymous is open to serious 
question.”’ The brevity of the report 
makes it difficult to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of this conclusion. 

In an early investigation of the 
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problem in an industrial: setting, 
Brayfield (3) compared the distribu- 
tion of scores on a job satisfaction 
questionnaire obtained from female 
stenographers employed in private 
industry with those for a similar 
group employed in state civil service. 
The members of the industrial group 
identified themselves under good rap- 
port conditions and the civil service 
group was anonymous. It was ap- 
parent by inspection that the two 
groups gave similar responses. The 
results are inconclusive particularly 
since the groups were not working 
under strictly comparable conditions. 

Gadel and Kriedt (17) report 
briefly upon a test of the effect of 
anonymity upon employee attitude 
questionnaires. They found that the 
distributions of answers obtained 
under the differing conditions of 
anonymity and identification were 
almost identical for several groups of 
employees. The small differences 
present were inconsistent from group 
to group and from item to item. 

In a carefully controlled study, 
Hamel and Reif (24) administered a 
65-item employee attitude question- 
naire to two random samples of all 
employees in a large department 
store. The members of one sample 
remained anonymous; those in the 
second sample identified themselves 
by name and department number. 
The mean scores for the two groups 
were not. significantly different. 
When the group responses to each 
individual item were compared only 
two item responses in 65 were signif- 
icantly different. For the number of 
comparisons involved the authors 
state that “this finding is slightly 
smaller than expected.” 

The results from studies outside. 
the industrial situation using such 
diverse materials as attitude scales, 
opinion polls and ballots, and per- 
sonality tests are equivocal. Hyman 
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(27, p. 185), in a considered treat- 
ment of the issue, says ‘‘the foregoin~ 
discussion should serve to make clear 
the complexity in estimating the 
nature and direction of effects due 
to identification or anonymity of the 
respondent.”’ Our own review of the 
dozen or so relevant nonindustrial 
investigations along with the indus- 
trial studies already cited leads us to 
agree with Kahn’s (29, p. 8) con- 
clusion that “the studies on the ef- 
fect of anonymity of response con- 
ducted during the past two decades 
compel us to conclude that there is no 
predictable effect of anonymity per 
se.” 

We would sound the caution that, 
in any study of the problem, it is 
necessary to differentiate literal ano- 
nymity from psychological anonym- 
ity, as Hyman (27) has suggested, 
since even the questionnaire studies 
usually require identification at least 
to the extent of naming one’s depart- 
ment, and sometimes even more ex- 
tensive data are called for. These re- 
quirements and situational factors 
may influence responses to what the 
investigator considers to be anony- 
mously answered materials. 

We do hazard the opinion, how- 
ever, that in a situation where rap- 
port has been carefully nurtured in 
all steps of the investigation, the 
identification of questionnaire ma- 
terials will not necessarily result in 
serious distortion of responses. Yet 
the dilemma remains. The invest- 
igator who asks for identification on 
the questionnaire, and perhaps es- 
pecially the investigator who relies 
upon the interview, risks distortion 
in responses, while the one who does 
not ask for identification is unable to 
make certain crucial analyses. The 
ethical and practical consequences of 
coding and disguised identification 
of respondents are such as to render 
that particular solution debatable. 
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General Problems of Analysis and De- 
sign 

We shall be concerned here with a 
discussion of scaling and statistical 
techniques commonly in use in psy- 
chology, with the general problem of 
operational definitions as applied to 
the specific area of industrial re- 
search, and with the validity of cer- 
tain group measures. 

Statistical and scaling techniques. 
In the typical industrial study the 
psychologist asks a group of workers 
to fill out a questionnaire which is 
designed to measure “morale,” he 
ranks the same employees on some 
aspects of their job performance, and 
he then runs a ¢ test or a product- 
moment correlation between morale, 
on the one hand, and performance on 
the other. We believe that too little 
recognition has been given to the 
assumptions about the nature of the 
data which are built into these meas- 
urements and into the statistical 
tests. 

Thus, for example, the typical 
morale scale makes the assumption 
that a unidimensional continuum is 
being measured and that the items of 
the scale are equally important in 
contributing to the individual's posi- 
tion on the continuum. Except for 
item analysis in the initial construc- 
tion of the scales, it is doubtful 
whether the validity of these assump- 
tions is ever tested and item analysis 
does not guarantee unidimensional- 
ity, nor is it often used for differential 
weighting of items. The use of mean 
scores and of product-moment corre- 
lation adds such further assumptions 
as that the intervals between points 
on the scale are of equal magnitude, 
that the parent population is nor- 
mally distributed on the variables 
concerned, that homoscedasticity ex- 
ists in the case of the Pearsonian 
coefficient, and so on. To the extent 
that these assumptions are violated, 
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the results become ambiguous. It is 
doubtful if the validity of the as- 
sumptions is routinely tested. 

However, since these comments 
hold true generally for much research 
in all fields of psychology, it would 
be unreasonable to expect a different 
type of analysis among observers 
studying morale. 

Measurement of morale. McNemar 
(44) has commented at length upon 
the tendency for attitude researchers 
to ‘‘measure”’ a concept by applying 
a particular label (say conservatism- 
radicalism) to a set of questions with- 
out concern for other operational 
definitions of the same concept. 
“Morale” has probably been as 
greatly subject to this procedure as 
any other concept in psychology 
today. The lack of consistent defini- 
tion of the term “morale” has led us 
to title this article “Employee atti- 
tudes and employee performance” 
in the hope that the term ‘‘attitude’”’ 
provides the general and ambiguous 
connotation that is required to de- 
scribe measurement in this field. 

One likely cause of this prolifera- 
tion of operational definitions is that 
morale is a global concept.  Re- 
searchers tend to consider any area 
of satisfaction as important for the 
employee's over-all morale, for his 
satisfaction with his job and his com- 
pany. This has led to attempts, logic- 
ally and through factor analysis, to 
specify particular aspects of morale. 
Frequently subareas of morale are 
identified, such as satisfaction with 
the work group, satisfaction with 
pay, with supervision, with promo- 
tion, with type of work, with physical 
aspects of the job, or with any other 
component of the working environ- 
ment. Questions are then developed 
to provide an indication of the degree 
of employee satisfaction in each of 
these areas. 

This move toward increased speci- 
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fication of the components of the con- 
cept, and toward the development 
of unidimensional scales probably 
should be applauded. However, a 
problem arises of how to use the sub- 
scales. Frequently the items within a 
subscale are summed to provide a 
score on the scale, and then the indi- 
viduals’ positions on the subscales 
are summed to provide an “index” 
of over-all morale. In such an event, 
the subscales constitute simply a 
means of weighting items, and sub- 
scales are assumed to be equally im- 
portant in producing whatever over- 
all morale is supposed to be. The 
possibility remains that a more fruit- 
ful method of analysis would be to 
consider the subscales independently 
or as configurations rather than to 
combine them additively. 

The reason usually given for using 
multi-item scales in measuring mo- 
rale is the same as that given for us- 
ing many items in tests of ability: 
the greater reliability of longer scales. 
It is assumed that increasing the 
number of attitude items increases 
the likelihood that respondents will 
be ordered in the same way on a sec- 
ond administration of the question- 
naire. Yet the analogy to ability 
tests is not necessarily a good one. 
While there may be an infinite popu- 
lation of arithmetic problems, for 
example, from which test items may 
be chosen, the inclusion of additional 
items in attitude scales is likely to 
introduce new attitude dimensions. 
Unless these dimensions are highly 
correlated, the scores on the question- 
naire may be ambiguous. For exam- 
ple, a person could achieve a moder- 
ate morale score by indicating mod- 
erate satisfaction with his pay and 
with the type of work he is doing, or 
by indicating great satisfaction with 
the type of work he is doing and great 
dissatisfaction with his pay. It is not 
unlikely that these different patterns 
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of response would be differently re- 
lated to job performance, to absence, 
and to turnover. 

Concern with unidimensionality, 
rather than with reliability as tradi- 
tionally conceived, would lead to the 
use of such scaling techniques as 
Guttman’s, Loevinger's, or Coombs’s, 
or to the use of single items. It is 
interesting that many of the studies 
we have reported above have made 
at least partial use of the single-item 
approach (32, 35, 46, 48, 60, 61) 

Use of group measurements. Fre- 
quently, members of a work group or 
a department fill out morale ques- 
tionnaires individually, but have 
group, rather than individual, per- 
formance or productivity records. In 
such situations it is customary to test 
the significance of the difference be- 
tween the morale scores of the two 
groups to determine whether the 
higher producing group also has 
higher morale. We shall comment 


upon only one aspect of this proce- 
dure by pointing out that a relation- 
ship which exists at the individual 


level between satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity may be obscured when the 
individuals are lumped together. 
There may be a positive relationship 
between satisfaction and performance 
within each group even though the 
two groups as a whole do not differ 
significantly with regard to mean 
satisfaction. Such a relationship ob- 
viously is not revealed in this type 
of analysis and lack of individual 
performance records makes the ap- 
propriate analysis impossible. 

The degree to which these and 
other methodological issues may have 
beclouded the relationships between 
employee attitudes, performance, ab- 
senteeism, and employment stability 
is an open question. Certainly, as 
must be obvious to the careful reader, 
the studies we have reviewed are sub- 
ject to some or, occasionally, most of 
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the shortcomings described above. 
However, the scarcity of relation- 
ships, either positive or negative, 
demonstrated to date even among the 
best designed of the available studies 
leads us to question whether or not 
methodological changes alone would 
lead to a substantial increase in the 
magnitude of the obtained relation- 
ships. We are led, then, from consid- 
eration of the current status of re- 
search on this topic to a discussion 
of the relationships on the conceptual 
level. Much of what we will say has 
previously been elaborated by Katz 
and Kahn (33) and by Morse (47). 


‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Morale as an Explanatory Concept in 
Industrial Psychology 


One principal generalization suf- 
fices to set up an expectation that 
morale should be related to absentee- 
ism and turnover, namely, that or- 
ganisms tend to avoid those situa- 
tions which are punishing and to seek 
out situations that are rewarding. To 
the extent that worker dissatisfaction 
indicates that the individual is in a 
punishing situation, we should expect 
dissatisfied workers to be absent more 
often and to quit the job at a higher 
rate than individuals who are satisfied 
with their work. Since the general 
proposition about the effects of re- 
ward has received a great amount of 
verification in psychology, it is not 
strange that it has been carried to the 
analysis of absenteeism and turnover. 

A plausible connection between 
satisfaction and performance on the 
job is less obvious. Let us consider 
specifically the possible relationship 
between satisfaction and productiv- 
ity. Under conditions of marked dis- 
satisfaction it is likely that low pro- 
ductivity may serve as a form of ag- 
gression which reflects worker hostil- 
ity toward management. But the 
hypothesis that production should 
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increase monotonically with increases 
in satisfaction apparently rests on 
the assumption that the worker will 
demonstrate his gratitude by in- 
creased output, or that the increased 
satisfaction frees certain creative 
energies in the worker, or that the 
satisfied employee accepts manage- 
ment’s goals, which include high 


production. 
In any event, it is commonly 
hypothesized that, whatever the 


causes, increased satisfaction makes 
workers more motivated to produce. 
Given this condition, it should follow 
that increased productivity can be 
attained by increasing worker satis- 
faction. We are going to advance the 
proposition that the motivational 
structure of industrial workers is not 
so simple as is implied in this for- 
mula. We feel that research workers 
have erred by overlooking individual 
differences in motivations and per- 
ceptions because of their concern 
with discovering important and ap- 
plicable generalizations. Most of 
what follows is an effort to point out 
areas in which differences between 
workmen may make a difference in 
their adjustment to the situation. 

At the outset let us make it clear 
that we expect the relation between 
satisfaction and job performance to 
be one of concomitant variation, 
rather than cause and effect. It 
makes sense to us to assume that 
individuals are motivated to achieve 
certain environmental goals and that 
the achievement of these goals re- 
sults in satisfaction. Productivity is 
seldom a goal in itself but is more 
commonly a means to goal attain- 
ment. Therefore, as G. M. Mahoney 
has suggested,® we might expect high 
satisfaction and high productivity 
to occur together when productivity 
is perceived as a path to certain im- 

*G. M. Mahoney. Personal communica- 
tion. March, 1953, 
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portant goals and when these goals 
are achieved. Under other condi- 
tions, satisfaction and productivity 
might be unrelated or even nega- 
tively related. 

In the light of this consideration, 
we shall center our discussion on an 
analysis of industrial motivation as 
it relates specifically to employee 
satisfaction and to productivity. 

For the sake of convenience we 
may distinguish between threats and 
rewards as incentives to productivity. 
Goode and Fowler (21) have de- 
scribed a factory in which morale 
and productivity were negatively re- 
lated but productivity was kept high 
by the continuance of threats to 
workers. Here the essential workers 
—people with considerable skill— 
were marginal to the labor force be- 
cause of their sex or because of 
physical handicaps. Since the plant 
was not unionized, it was possible for 
management to demand high pro- 
ductivity from these workers on 
threat of discharge. This meant that 
the workers, although most dissatis- 
fied with their jobs, produced at a 
very high rate because of the diffi- 
culty they would face in finding an- 
other position should they be dis- 
charged, 

There is little doubt that threat 
was widely used as a motivating de- 
vice in our own society in the past 
and is presently used in more author- 
itarian societies. However, it is 
doubtful if any great amount of at 
least explicit threat is currently used 
by industries in this country in efforts 
to increase productivity or reduce 
absenteeism. First of all, consider- 
able change has occurred in manage- 
ment philosophy over the past fifty 
years, and such tactics are repugnant 
to many industrial concerns. Sec- 
ondly, the growth of unions has 
virtually outlawed such tendencies 
except in small, semi-marginal in- 
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dustries which are not unionized. 
Threats of discharge, then, prob- 
ably do not operate as incentives un- 
less the worker falls considerably be- 
low the mean in quantity and/or 
quality of output. For a number of 
reasons management has settled up- 
on rewards for motivating workers 
to produce, including such tangible 
incentives as increased pay and pro- 
motion, as well as verbal and other 
symbolic recognition. Let us exam- 
ine whether this system of rewards 
actually provides motivation for in- 
creased productivity by the worker. 
It is a commonplace observation 
that motivation is not a simple con- 
cept. It is a problem which may be 
attacked at a number of different 
levels and from many theoretical 
points of view. Whatever their 
theoretical predilection, however, 


psychologists generally are agreed 
that human motivation is seldom di- 
rected only toward goals of physical 


well-being. Once a certain minimum 
level of living has been achieved, 
human behavior is directed largely 
toward some social goal or goals. 
Thus, in our own society, goals such 
as achievement, acceptance by others, 
dominance over others, and so on, 
probably are of as great concern to 
the average workman as the goals of 
finding sufficient food and shelter to 
keep body and psyche together. 

We assume that social motives are 
of considerable importance in in- 
dustry. We assume, further, that the 
goals an individual pursues will vary, 
depending upon the social systems 
within which he is behaving from 
time to time. Most industrial work- 
ers probably operate in a number of 
social systems. Katz and Kahn (33) 
suggest four such systems: first, 
the system of relations outside the 
plant; and, within the plant, the 
systems of relationship with fellow 
workers on the job, with members of 
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the union, and with others in the 
company structure. We may ask 
whether job performance, and par- 
ticularly productivity, is a path to 
goal achievement within these vari- 
ous sets of social relations. 

Outside the plant. It is often argued 
that any worker who is motivated to 
increase his status in the outside 
community should be motivated to- 
ward higher productivity within the 
plant. Productivity frequently leads 
directly to more money on the job, 
or involves movement to jobs with 
higher prestige or with authority over 
others. If productivity does result 
in such in-plant mobility, increased 
output may enable the individual to 
achieve a higher level of living, to in- 
crease his general status in the com- 
munity, and to attempt such social 
mobility as he may desire. In this 
way productivity may serve as a 
path to the achievement of goals out- 
side the plant. 

The operation of this chain of re- 
lationships, however, depends not 
only upon the rewards given the high 
producer, but also upon the original 
motivation of the workman to in- 
crease his status position in the out- 
side community. The amount of 
status motivation among production- 
line employees is open to question. 
Certainly the findings of Warner 
(57), Davis and Gardner (12), and 
others (6, 11, 13), indicate that there 
are systematic differences in the goals 
which are pursued in the different 
segments of our society. It is not im- 
possible that a very large proportion 
of America’s work force is only mini- 
mally motivated toward individual 
social achievement. The assumption 
that such a motivation does exist 
may reflect in considerable part a 
projection of certain middle-class as- 
pirations onto working-class em- 
ployees. 

Furthermore, it is not unlikely 
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that the reference group against 
which an individual workman evalu- 
ates his success may be only a seg- 
ment of the community, rather than 
the community as a whole. An indi- 
vidual whose accomplishments are 
modest at best when compared with 
the range of possible accomplish- 
ments in the community may have a 
feeling of great accomplishment when 
he compares his achievements with 
those of others in his environment. 
If this is true, and if he desires to 
continue to operate within this seg- 
ment of society, any further increase 
in rewards within the plant might 
lead to his exclusion from personally 
important groups outside the plant 
rather than to increased prestige in 
such groups. 

Finally, there are many goals out- 
side the industrial plant which may 
be socially rewarding to the individ- 
ual and which require only minimal 
financial and occupational rewards 
inside the plant. Active participa- 
tion in veterans’ organizations, in 
churches, in recreational programs 
and similar activities may be and 
frequently are carried out by individ- 
uals at all positions in the indus- 
trial hierarchy. As a matter of fact, 
to the extent that the individual re- 
ceives extensive social rewards from 
such activities he may have only 
slight interest in his work on the 
job, and he may continue to remain 
in industry only to maintain some 
minimum economic position while 

‘earrying out his outside functions. 
For such an individual, high produc- 
tivity may lead to no important goals. 

Relations with other workers in the 
plant. The studies by Elton Mayo 
and his associates (43, 50, 51) intro- 
duced the work group into the an- 
alysis of industry, and a wealth of 
subsequent investigations have con- 
firmed the importance of on-the-job 
groups. Throughout these studies 
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has run the observation that mem- 
bers of the work group develop group 
standards of productivity and at- 
tempt to force these standards upon 
those workmen who deviate. Thus, 
in the Bank Wiring Room (51) it 
was the socially maladjusted individ- 
ual, the deviant from the work 
group, who maintained a level of pro- 
duction above that of the group even 
though his native ability was con- 
siderably below that of many of the 
others. 

Mathewson’s (42) classic study of 
restriction of output among unor- 
ganized workers was an early dem- 
onstration of the operation of group 
norms. 

Schachter and associates (52) have 
conducted an experiment which indi- 
cates that in cohesive groups an in- 
dividual’s productivity may be either 
raised or lowered, depending upon 
the kind of communications directed 
toward him by congenial co-workers. 
In an actual factory setting, Coch 
and French (8) presented existent 
groups with evidence that a change 
in job methods and in productivity 
was necessary if the factory was to 
remain in a favorable position rela- 
tive to other, competing factories. 
These groups, through group dis- 
cussion, arrived at a decision as to 
the proper job set up, and modified 
the group judgment of ‘“‘fair’’ output 
markedly upward. 

There is evidence, then, that the 
level of performance on the job fre- 
quently depends upon a group norm, 
and that performance level may be 
changed by changing the group norm 
in a direction desired by management. 
This change in the norm probably re- 
sults from a conviction among the 
workers that higher production is in 
their own interest as well as manage- 
ment’s, i.e., that their interests and 
management’s interests coincide. 
This raises the perplexing question 
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of whether, with regard to productiv- 
ity, the interests of management and 
labor do, in fact, coincide. 
Management, presumably, is inter- 
ested in higher production as a way 
of reducing the ratio of cost to output, 
and thereby bettering management's 
financial and competitive position. 
In an expanding market, the argu- 
ment goes, this makes possible the 
expansion of the company, increased 
wages, a larger labor force, and gen- 
eral prosperity not only for the cor- 
poration but for the employees as well. 
The case may not be so attractive 
to the workers, especially when the 
market is not expanding and demand 
for the product is constant, rearly 
constant, or declining. In this event, 
higher productivity per worker means 
that fewer people are required for the 
same level of output, or that fewer 
heurs are worked by the same num- 
ber of workers. In either case, many 


workers may lose, rather than gain, 
by the increase in productivity. It 
may be argued that in normal times 
such individuals usually find fairly 


rapid employment in some other 
segment of the economy. However 
true this may be, from the viewpoint 
of the individual workman this in- 
volves a considerable disruption in 
working habits and in his social life 
in general, and is to be avoided wher- 
ever possible. Viewed in this light 
the interests of management and 
labor are inimical. 

As psychologists we steer clear of 
such arguments. But we should be 
sensitive to the fact that the question 
is a debatable one, that a final deci- 
sion will probably rest upon values 
rather than data, that each side is 
capable of convincing arguments, 
and that the perception of a certain 
inevitable conflict of interests be- 
tween the two groups is honestly and 
intelligently held by many people. 
We should also recognize that any 
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reduction in work force after a joint 
labor-management effort to increase 
productivity will likely be inter- 
preted as resulting from the in- 
creased productivity, and may lead 
to a future avoidance not only of 
high productivity levels but also of 
labor-management cooperation. 

At any rate, we often find that in- 
dividual workers interpret higher 
productivity as counter to the inter- 
ests of the employees. To the extent 
that this perception constitutes a 
group norm, such motives as are re- 
warded through the individual’s so- 
cial relationships with other work- 
men may be blocked by increased 
productivity. In such cases, pro- 
ductivity may serve as a path to cer- 
tain goals, but as a block to social 
acceptance. 

The union structure. One system of 
relationships of considerable impor- 
tance in many industrial concerns is 
the union. In many companies much 
of what was said in the preceding 
section may be extended to refer also 
to the relations of the worker in the 
system of social relations within the 
union. 

In some plants high productivity is 
not a deterrent to active union parti- 
cipation. Nevertheless, it probably 
is true that productivity is seldom a 
prerequisite for advancement within 
the union hierarchy. If the individual 
is oriented toward the union struc- 
ture, it is unlikely that high? produc- 
tivity will serve as a path to such 
goals, whatever its effect on other 
goals he may pursue. 

The company structure. We have 
indicated above that many of the 
worker’s social motives outside the 
plant, as well as his desires for in- 
plant associations with fellow work- 
men and within the union, may be 
only slightly affected by increases in 
productivity and sometimes may be 
blocked by increased productivity. 
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The apparent range of goals that a 
worker may have is so wide that pro- 
ductivity may be a path to only a few 
of them. 

However, workers are often moti- 
vated toward goals within the plant 
such as turning out a quality product, 
higher wages, and promotion. Let us 
examine the relationship between 
satisfaction and productivity for 
workers who are motivated toward 
these in-plant goals. 

At the start it is evident that pro- 
ductivity and quality are sometimes 
mutually exclusive. If the individual 
must concentrate on maintaining 
high quality work, speed of produc- 
tion probably plays a secondary role. 
Conversely, if he must emphasize 
speed, quality often must be reduced 
to some degree. The speed-quality 
dilemma is sometimes resolved by 
making the individual work units so 
routine and concerned with such 
minute changes in the material that 
increased speed will not affect the 
quality of the product. However, if 
a worker is more highly motivated 
when he is performing some meaning- 
ful job, the above procedure may be 
resolving one dilemma by raising an- 
other. At any rate, the artisan, moti- 
vated toward the goal of quality, 
may be highly satisfied with his job 
while turning out a very limited 
number of finished pieces per unit of 
time. If he is forced to increase pro- 
ductivity and lower in some measure 
the quality, we might expect his 
satisfaction to decrease. For such a 
person satisfaction and productivity 
would be negatively related. 

Consider now the individual who 
is motivated toward higher wages and 
promotion. While these rewards 
may not be exclusively dependent 
upon job performance, at the same 
time productivity and other aspects 
of performance often are weighted 
heavily at promotion time in most 
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companies. In other words, pro- 
ductivity and other aspects of job 
performance constitute a path to the 
goal of promotion and wage increases. 

Now it is likely that people with 
aspirations to change position in the 
company structure will often be 
quite dissatisfied with their present 
position in the company. Aspiration 
to move within a system implies not 
only a desire for some different posi- 
tion in the future, but some degree 
of dissatisfaction with the position 
one is presently occupying. The 
amount of dissatisfaction probably 
depends upon the length of time the 
individual has occupied this position. 
Thus, although productivity may be 
a path to the goal, failure to achieve 
the goal to date may result in dis- 
satisfaction and the high producer 
may be less satisfied than the low 
producer. 

Evidence sustaining this point of 
view is to be found in Katz and asso- 
ciates’ (34) report of a large insurance 
company in which the best, most 
productive workers were also con- 
siderably more critical of company 
policy than were less productive 
workers, 5S. Lieberman reports a 
similar finding in a large appliance 
factory.’ A year after all workers in 
the factory had filled out a question- 
naire, Lieberman compared the ear- 
lier responses of those who had been 
promoted to foreman with a matched 
group of workers who were not pro- 
moted. Those promoted had been 
significantly less satisfied with com- 
pany practices at the earlier time 
than had the control group. 

Once again the question arises as 
to what is meant by satisfaction. It 
may be that extremely high satisfac- 
tion is indicative of a certain amount 
of complacency, a satisfaction with 
the job as it is, which may be only 


7S. Lieberman. Personal communication. 
July 15, 1954. 
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slightly related to job performance, 
if it is related at all. On the other 
hand, individuals who are highly 
motivated may perceive productiv- 
ity as a path to their goals, but may 
also be more realistically critical of 
whatever deficiencies exist within the 
organization. They may feel, in 
addition, that their output is not be- 
ing rewarded as rapidly as it deserves. 


Implications for Future Research 


We have arrived at two conclu- 
sions: first, that satisfaction with 
one’s position in a network of rela- 
tionships need not imply strong mo- 
tivation to outstanding performance 
within that system, and, second, that 
productivity may be only peripher- 
ally related to many of the goals to- 
ward which the industrial worker is 
striving. We do not mean to imply 
that researchers should have known 
all along that their results would be 
positive only infrequently and in 
particular circumstances. We have 
been operating on the basis of hind- 
sight and have attempted to spell 
out some of the factors which may 
have accounted for the failure of 
industrial investigators to find posi- 
tive relationships in their data. 

However, certain implications 
seem logical from the foregoing sec- 
tions of this report. Foremost among 
these implications is the conclusion 
that it is time to question the strate- 
gic and ethical merits of selling to in- 
dustrial concerns an assumed rela- 
tionship between employee attitudes 
and employee performance. In the 
absence of more convincing evidence 
than is now at hand with regard to 
the beneficial effects on job perform- 
ance of high morale, we are led to the 
conclusion that we might better forego 
publicizing these alleged effects. 

The emphasis on predicting job 
performance, and particularly pro- 
ductivity, rests upon the acceptance 
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of certain values. That is, the many 
studies that have used productivity 
as the criterion to be predicted have 
been performed because productivity 
has direct economic value to industry, 
and, presumably, to society at large. 
But the fact that it has economic 
value does not mean that job per- 
formance is the only, or even the most 
important, aspect of organizational 
behavior. From the viewpoint of 
studying, analyzing, and understand- 
ing the industrial setting and individ- 
ual reactions thereto, productivity 
and other aspects of job performance 
may be only one of several important 
factors. It would seem worthwhile 
to study the causes, correlates, and 
consequence of satisfaction, per se. 
It seems possible, for example, that 
conditions conducive to job satisfac- 
tion will have an effect on the quality 
of the workman drawn into the in- 
dustry, the quality of job perform- 
ance, and the harmony of labor- 
management relations. Such poten- 
tial correlates, among others, merit 
exploration, 

Another potentially fruitful ap- 
proach involves studying the differ- 
ential effect of particular kinds of 
management practices upon the atti- 
tudes and performances of workers 
with different motives, aspirations, 
and expectations. The appropriate 
questions may concern how, for 
particular workers, productivity 
comes to be perceived as instrumental 
to the achievement of some goals but 
not others, while for other workers a 
different perception develops. 

The experimental approach has 
largely been neglected in this area of 
industrial research, yet the control of 
variables that it provides seems es- 
sential to the development and re- 
finement of our knowledge in the 
area. Certainly, where experimenta- 
tion has been used, as by Schachter 
and associates (52) and by Coch and 
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French (8), the results have been 
both enlightening for the under- 
standing of present problems and en- 
couraging for its future application. 
As our concepts become increasingly 
precise, we may expect an increased 
use of experimentation both within 
the industrial setting and in the lab- 
oratory. 

Perhaps the most significant con- 
clusion to be drawn from this survey 
of the literature is that the industrial 
situation is a complex one. We have 
suggested that an analysis of the 
situation involves analysis not only 
of the individual's relation to the 
social system of the factory, the 
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work group, and the union, but the 
community at large as well. It is im- 
portant to know what motives exist 
among industrial workers, how they 
are reflected in the behavior of the 
workers, and how the motives de- 
velop and are modified within the 
framework of patterned social rela- 
tionships in the plant and in the 
larger community. 

We seem to have arrived at the 
position where the social scientist in 
the industrial setting must concern 
himeelf with a full-scale analysis of 
that situation. Pursuit of this goal 
should provide us with considerable 
intrinsic job satisfaction. 
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COMPARISONS 
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The advantage of using an efficient 
experimental design which permits an 
over-all analysis of variance F test 
has been frequently pointed out, for 
example, in the recent texts of John- 
son (3), Lindquist (5), and Walker 
and Lev (8). As illustration, a por- 
tion of the reading experiment data 
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ing, he frequently wishes to pursue 
the corresponding effects further by 
contrasting means or totals from cer- 
tain groups of treatments. For exam- 
ple (operating at the 1% level), since 
F for remedial instruction methods is 
significant,? then the psychologist 
might wish to know if the significance 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF READING IMPROVEMENT SCORES FROM 
Burt AND Lewis Data (1) 








Source 


df SS 


MS 





Methods of Remedial Instruction 
Methods of Original Teaching 
Interaction 

Error 


3 293.4 


76.9 
85.0 


32 31.5 





TABLE 2 
ToTALs AND MEANS FOR THE Four METHODS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 








Methods of Remedial 


Instruction Total 


Number of 


Mean Cases 





Alphabetic 
Kinesthetic 
Phonic 
Visual 


T: = 1347.2 
T; = 1247.2 


M,=105.61 
M,=112.27 
M, = 103.93 
M,= 114.05 


N,=12 
Nz=12 

¥,=12 
N,=12 





of Burt and Lewis (1) are presented! 
in Table 1. Evidently the four reme- 
dial instruction methods—Al|phabetic, 
Kinesthetic, Phonic, and Visual— 
have significantly different effects at 
the 1% level. 

However, typically the investi- 
gator may not wish to stop with the 
analysis of Table 1. He may wish to 
go on to examine Table 2. That is, 
for each significant over-all F emerg- 


! The data are also summarized as an exam- 
ple in Walker and Lev (8), Chap. 14. 


could be attributed in part to the dif- 
ference between the Alphabetic and 
Phonic, 7;—7%3; or possibly to the 
contrast between the Kinesthetic 
and Visual, 72—7Z,. In fact, going 
beyond a simple difference of two 


*1If the interaction between remedial in- 
struction methods and original teaching methods 
were significant, then an investigation of the 
4X4=16 treatment combination would be in 
order; i.e., the investigator would want to 
examine the significance of the remedial effects 
for each level of original teaching effects, and 
vice versa. 
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treatments, the investigator might 
even wish to compare the Alphabetic 


and Phonic methods, jointly, with the — 


Kinesthetic and Visual, jointly, i.e., 
T; +7,;- T2- r& 

Two possible cases arise in the 
selection of such experimental com- 
parisons for statistical testing: first, 
the a priori situation, i.e., where the 
comparisons have been planned in 
advance of the experiment; second, 
the a posteriori (or ‘‘post-mortem’’) 
situation, i.e., where the comparisons 
have not been pre-planned, but are 
suggested by an examination of the 
data. Only for the first case are the 
tabular F and ¢ values appropriate, 
since these values are based on sta- 
tistical theory which assumes ran- 
domly selected observations. There- 
fore, the conventional t or F test may 
be misleading in the second case 
(which is the more typical and 


acutely frustrating case to the in- 
vestigator), where the comparisons 


are not determined solely by the 
nature of the experiment and design 
but are dependent upon the data. 

Special methods are needed in this 
second case because the confidence 
levels are upset when the results of 
the investigation are used to decide 
on the comparison to be made. The 
most notorious example of making 
tests of significance on hypotheses 
suggested by the data is that of wait- 
ing until the experiment is completed 
and then selecting the highest and 
lowest means for analysis by an or- 
dinary ¢ test (or the equivalent F 
test for 1 degree of freedom in the 
numerator). ‘The blunder in this 
procedure lies in the fact that the 
sampling distribution of such mean 
differences (between largest and 
smallest means) is more variable than 
the conventional distribution. And, 
as indicated by Cochran and Cox (2), 
in general the error variances for 
such “post-mortem’’ comparisons are 
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often considerably larger than those 
error variances appropriate to com- 
parisons which have been hypothe- 
sized for test independently of the 
current data. The direction of the bias 
is clear. By using conventional (case 
one) test procedures in this uncon- 
ventional (case two) situation, too 
small an error variance is used and 
the investigator will tend to obtain 
a large t or F value, yielding a spuri- 
ously significant comparison. 

Various routes are open to an in- 
vestigator desirous of fully examining 
his data yet aware of the danger of 
an erroneous inference. The follow- 
ing procedure has both the virtues 
of simplicity and conservatism to 
recommend it. Test the comparison 
by the ordinary numerator-one-de- 
gree-of-freedom F test (or equivalent 
t test). (a) If the comparison is not 
significant at the stipulated confi- 
dence level by this test, then the in- 
vestigator can be sure of nonsignifi- 
cance. (b) If the comparison is ap- 
parently significant by this test, the 
significance is possibly spurious. The 
technique illustrated below for deal- 
ing further with this (6) situation is 
due to Scheffé (7). Essentially, one 
simply uses the same computed F 
ratio but alters the apparent size of 
the critical region, conservatively. 

For example, consider the “‘post- 
mortem”’ testing of the null hypothe- 
sis that the Alphabetic and Phonic 
effects are identical. For this one de- 
gree of freedom comparison, C:7,— 
T;, the sum of squares? is 


(Ti:-Ts)?  (1267.3—1247.2)? 
MN, 12+12 
= 16.83. 


SSce 





The mean square for this comparison 


* Walker and Lev (8, p. 356), give comput- 
ing instructions for finding the SS due to any 
comparison, 
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is therefore MSc =SSe/1= 16.83. Fi- 
nally, the observed F ratio is 


= MSc/MSgerror = 16.83/31.5 = .53 


where the denominator mean square, 
with nz = 32df, is taken from the anal- 
ysis of variance in Table 1. The 
tabular 1% F value for n,;=1 and 
me=32df is Figi1a2=7.50. Hence 
this comparison does not reach the 
1% significance level of the conven- 
tional test. A fortiori, it is not sig- 
nificant, i.e., it would surely fail to 
reach significance if the appropriate 
1% level were available. This illus- 
trates situation a above. 

It should be noted that instead of 
performing the test of significance by 
means of the F ratio, a general alter- 
native is to use the corresponding 
t statistic. They are entirely equiva- 
lent since Fi ng=ln,’, i.e., F with nm) = 
1 df for the numerator and n, df for 
the denominator is equal to the 
square of ¢ with m_, df. As illustration, 
the present comparison C:7,—T; 
can be equivalently expressed as a 
difference of means, C:M,— Ms;, in- 
stead of as a difference of totals. 
Then t=(M,— M;)/SEmu,—m, where 
the standard error* is given by 


SEm,—m,=V/ MSgrror(1/Ni+1/N%) 


2.29. 


=4/31.5(1/12+1/12) = 


Hence 
105.61 —103. 95 _ 
{= ———___-- -—— - 


2.29 


the square of which (.5329) is ap- 


proximately F=.53. Whether ¢ or F 


is used in such applications is a mat- 
ter of taste, except in the case of a 
one-sided hypothesis where, of course, 
the / statistic is employed since the 
sign of the comparison is funda- 

4 Lindquist (5, p. 14), gives computing in- 


structions for evaluating the standard error 
for any comparison. 


TESTING OF EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISONS 


jointly, is 
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mental. Jones (4) discusses the ra- 
tionale of unilateral comparisons. 

As a second example of a “post- 
mortem” statistical test, consider 
the hypothesis that the effects of the 
\lphabetic and Phonic methods, 
identical with the joint 
effect of the Kinesthetic and Visual 
treatments. For this one degree of 
freedom comparison, C:7,+7;— 

—T,, the sum of squares is 


(T,+-T3—T1—T)* 
NitNatNst+Ne 
(1267.34-1247.2—1347.2— 1368.6)? 





12412412412 
= 844.20. 


Che mean square for this contrast is 
therefore MSc = 844.20 and the ob- 
served F ratio is F=844.20/31.5= 
26.8. Since 26.8 exceeds the 1% 
point of 7.50, then this comparison 
is apparently significant. However, 
this example illustrates situation b 
above; i.e., the apparent significance 
of this contrast may be spurious. The 
Scheffé modification of the signifi- 
cance region is therefore in order. In 
general, at the a%_ significance 
level, it consists of using as signifi- 
cance point,® the value (k—1) Fa z-1,93 
nstead of F..1,.. In this expression, 

k denotes the total number of treat- 
ments in the group of treatments 
from which the comparison has been 
constructed. Thus here the value 
(4— 1) Fig, .4~1,32) or 3 Fig, .a.32 which 
is (3) (4.46) = 13.38, would be used 
instead of Fig 1.a2=7.50. Since the 
observed F of 26.8 exceeds even this 
modified 1% significance point of 
13.38, the reality of the difference be- 


* When the comparison of interest is a sim- 
ple difference between two means, a more 
sensitive test due to Tukey may be employed. 
Tukey's test requires tables of the Studentized 
range instead of the F table only. An example 
is to be found in Scheffé (6). 
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tween the effects of Alphabetic- 
Phonic and Kinesthetic-Visual seems 
assured. Evidently, the significance 
region is altered conservatively by 
the Scheffé method, i.e., a larger ob- 
served F is needed to obtain signifi- 
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cance at a stated level when the com- 
parison is devised a posteriori (and 
so capitalizes on possibly fortuitously 
large effects) instead of a priori. This 
is in accord with the considerations 
mentioned earlier. 
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Within the last ten years, psycho- 
genic disturbances in infancy have re- 
ceived increasing recognition (34). 
In this connection Spitz (43, 44, 45), 
Ribble (38, 39), and Fischer (16) have 
especially emphasized the importance 
of the mother-child relationship, and 
their reports have been increasingly 
accepted and quoted by many. At 
least two major textbooks in general 
psychology have given considerable 
space to these authors’ works (25, 
41). Their works receive even greater 
attention and acceptance in Maslow 
and Mittelmann’s recent revision of 
their text for abnormal psychology 
(34), where they constitute approxi- 
mately half of the chapter on dis- 
orders of infancy. A favorable re- 
ception is also apparent in articles by 
Geleerd (18), by Hartmann, Kris, 
and Loewenstein (21), and by Bowlby 
(9). Kris’ evaluation of these writers’ 
works appears to be representative of 
this school: “. . . it seems appropri- 
ate to state how much we owe to 
Margaret Ribble’s own investigation 
...and to the long set of investiga- 
tions on the consequences of the early 
institutionalization of the child, to 
which R. Spitz has contributed so 
decisively...’ (30, p. 31). Less 
favorable, or even skeptical, ap- 
praisals may be found in reports by 
Jones (29), by Dennis (14), and by 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
criticisms and suggestions of Harold E. Jones, 
which have been invaluable in the writing of 
this article. 

? Part of the work on this review was done 
while the writer was on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Orlansky (35). The increasing recog- 
nition given these studies and the 
somewhat contradictory evaluations 
of them indicate the need for a more 
complete and critical consideration 
of them. 

As the writer has evaluated the 
writings of Ribble elsewhere (36), 
they will not be considered in the 
present review. Primary considera- 
tion will be given to the investiga- 
tions which Spitz reports (43, 44, 45, 
46, 47) as these are the most exten- 
sive and as they have been reported 
in the greatest detail. A brief sum- 
mary of his investigations will be pre- 
sented before we attempt to evaluate 
them. An evaluation of Fischer's 
work may be found in a separate sec- 
tion at the end of this article. 


THe Spitz PAPERS 


The Spitz papers which will be 
considered in this article are those 
which have been published in the first 
six volumes of The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child. The first of these, 
entitled ‘‘Hospitalism. An Inquiry 
Into the Genesis of Psychiatric Con- 
ditions in Early Childhood,” was 
published in 1945 in Volume I of this 
series (43). In this paper he contrasts 
the development of infants in two 
institutions which he names ‘ Nurs- 
ery” and “‘Foundling Home.” These 
will be described in some detail in the 
next section. The report deals spe- 
cifically with an analysis of the data 
in terms of the children’s develop- 
ment as measured by the Hetzer- 
Wolf tests, a comparison of the back- 
ground of the two groups, a com- 
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parison of their physical develop- 
ment, and a comparison of their 
care in the two institutions in terms 
of housing conditions, food, clothing, 
medical care, personnel, restrictions 
on activity, and amount of contact 
with their true or substitute mothers. 

Spitz’s second and third articles 
were published in 1946 in the second 
volume of this series. The second ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Hospitalism. A Follow-up Re- 
port on Investigation Described in 
Volume I, 1945,”’ deals chiefly with a 
description of the development of the 
Foundling Home infants in the two 
years subsequent to the original study 
(44). These descriptions were based 
on data collected by an investigator 
who visited Foundling Home at four- 
month intervals during this time. 
Only 21 of the original group of 91 
infants were still available for study 
at the end of this time. He contrasts 
the development of these children 
with the development of 122 infants 
from the other institution, Nursery. 
As only 69 infants were present in 
Nursery in the original study (43), 
53 new cases had been added to the 
sample for this study. 

His third article is entitled, ‘‘Ana- 
clitic Depression. An Inquiry into 
the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditions 
in Early Childhood, II"’ (45). The 
term anaclitic depression refers to a 
psychiatric syndrome of depression 
which Spitz observed in some of the 
infants studied in the institution 
called Nursery. This syndrome was 
evident in severe form in 19 of the 
infants and in mild form in 26 of 
them. All cases manifesting the dis- 
order had been separated from their 
mothers, but not all who underwent 
separation developed the syndrome. 
(The number of children who were 
separated from their mothers was not 
given.) He contrasts the reaction of 
the 45 Nursery children manifesting 
anaclitic depression with the develop- 
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ment of the children in Foundling 
Home who were separated from their 
mothers prevalently in the sixth 
month. In addition he includes a re- 
view of the literature on the concept 
of early depression. 

His fourth article, ‘‘Autoerotism. 
Some Empirical Findings and Hy- 
potheses on Three of its Manifesta- 
tions in the First Year of Life,’’ was 
published in 1949 in Volume III-IV 
of The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child (46). The three manifestations 
of autoerotism investigated were 
“rocking,” genital play, and fecal 
games. He relates these to each other 
and to the intensity of the mother- 
child relationship. He compared the 
incidence of these activities in three 
groups of subjects, those reared in 
Nursery, Foundling Home, and fam- 
ily homes. The main body of the in- 
vestigation was based on 170 of the 
190 infants now included in the 
Nursery sample. 

The fifth and final article with 
which we will be concerned was called 
“The Psychogenic Diseases in In- 
fancy: An Attempt at their Etiologic 
Classification” (47). It was published 
in 1951 in the sixth volume of this 
series. This paper presents Spitz’s 
attempt to set up a classification of 
psychogenic diseases of infancy. This 
report adds little to our knowledge of 
the growth and development of the 
children in Nursery and Foundling 
Home. 


NURSERY AND FOUNDLING HOME 

Before turning to some of Spitz’s 
broader conclusions, it would seem 
desirable to consider in a general way 
the circumstances which led to his 
subjects being reared in these insti- 
tutions, the background of these chil- 
dren's parents, the physical charac- 
teristics of the institutions and the 
care received by the children while 
there. 
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INFANTILE DISORDERS OF HOSPITALISM 


Nursery is a penal institution for 
delinquent girls. In that institution, 
the girls who gave birth to a child 
while there, cared for their infants 
until they were approximately a year 
old. While the Nursery infants are 
generally described as being cared for 
by their mothers throughout the first 
year, it appears in a later report by 
Spitz (45) that a considerable propor- 
tion of them were separated from 
their mothers for a period of three 
months beginning at 6-8 months of 
age, for reasons not indicated. When 
a child had to be separated from his 
mother, a pregnant girl or another 
mother cared for him. The mothers 
were supervised by a head nurse and 
three assistants. Despite the fact that 
he describes most of the mothers as 
socially maladjusted, feebleminded, 
psychically defective, psychopathic, 
or criminal, Spitz reports that in 
Nursery the mother ‘“‘gives the child 
everything a good mother does and, 
beyond that, everything else she has”’ 
(43, p. 65). The children were kept 
in glass-enclosed cubicles until they 
were six months of age, at which time 
they were transferred to rooms in 
which there were a number of chil- 
dren. Toys were almost always pres- 
ent and there was a feeling of warmth 
and friendliness about the institution 
because the mothers spent a great 
deal of time carrying their children, 
tending them, feeding them, playing 
with them, and chatting with each 
other with their babies in their arms. 

In contrast to Nursery is Found- 
ling Home. The children were taken 
to that institutiton because their 
mothers were unable to care for them 
outside of the institution. It appears 
that inability to support the children 
was the main reason that the mothers 
were unable to care for them and not 
because they were socially malad- 
justed or abnormal in any way. The 
infants were breast-fed by their 
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mothers who were present in the 
institution for several months but, 
for reasons not given by Spitz, the 
mothers seem to have had little to do 
with the care of their children. The 
children in Foundling Home were 
cared for primarily by five to eight 
nurses who were described as unusu- 
ally motherly, baby-loving women. 
k-ach of theses nurses cared for eight 
or more children and, apparently asa 
result, the children lacked human 
contact most of the day. These 
children also lived in cubicles, but in 
this case they were enclosed on only 
three sides. Bed sheets were hung 
over the sides of the crib so that only 
rarely were the infants able to see 
what was going on in the ward about 
them. Foundling Home was poorly 
provided for financially as compared 
with Nursery and, when Spitz first 
went to the institution, about the 
only objects that the children had to 
play with were their own hands and 
feet. 


Sp1tz’s CONCLUSIONS 


From his study of these subjects, 
Spitz concludes that those infants 
who are separated from their mothers 
for over six weeks tend to develop 


psychogenic disorders. We will use 
the term hospitalism to cover the syn- 
drome of symptoms which charac- 
terized the infants of Foundling 
Home, in keeping with his discussion 
of this syndrome in his initial article 
(43). As previously stated, the syn- 
drome manifested by the children in 
Nursery who were separated from 
their mothers will be termed anaclitic 
depression. Spitz makes it evident in 
an article (47) published some five 
years after his initial reports (43, 44, 
45) that hospitalism is merely an 
exaggerated form of the disorder of 
anaclitic depression; however, his 
original descriptions of the symptoms 
differ somewhat, and for the purposes 
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of this review they will be treated 
separately. 

Two major symptoms character- 
ized the infants of Foundling Home. 
One of these, and the most promi- 
nent, was a drop in the develop- 
mental quotient (DQ) as measured 
by the Hetzer-Wolf baby tests. The 
second most prominent was a change 
in the infants’ reactions to strangers 
during the last third of the first year. 
In contrast to their usual reaction to 
strangers, the children’s behavior now 
varied from blood-curdling screams 
to an extreme friendliness to strangers 
combined with an anxious avoidance 
of inanimate objects (43). Other 
symptoms of the hospitalism syn- 
drome include retardation in skeletal 
development, in ability to sit and 
walk, and in ability to develop social 
skills (44). These symptoms became 
increasingly marked with the length 
of the period of separation from the 
mother. He concludes that these 
symptoms are the result of the child 
being separated from his mother. 
While he notes that the children were 
deprived in other ways also, he 
states, ‘“The presence of a mother or 
her substitute is sufficient to compen- 
sate for all the other deprivations” 
(43, p. 68). 

Spitz termed the syndrome “‘ana- 
clitic depression,’’ because he consid- 
ered that the clinical picture was simi- 
lar to that found in depression in 
adults. Among the symptoms shown 
by the infants were the following: 
There was a drop in the DQ as meas- 
ured by the Hetzer-Wolf baby tests. 
They developed a weepy, apprehen- 
sive, sad behavior in contrast to their 
previously happy and outgoing be- 
havior. They lay or sat with wide- 
open, expressionless eyes and frozen 
immobile faces. They looked as if 
they were in a daze and apparently 
were not perceiving what went on in 
their environment. This behavior 
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was accompanied in some by auto- 
erotic activities in the oral, anal, and 
genital areas. Not every symptom 
was apparent in every case and it 
seemed that, at least in some, first one 
symptom dominated and then an- 
other. He comes to the same conclu- 
sion in this study that he came to in 
his study of Foundling Home: The 
cause of the symptoms is the separa- 
tion of the child from his mother. 

We will turn now to an evaluation 
of his studies to determine if his con- 
clusion is warranted by the data he 
presents. 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED IN AN 
EVALUATION OF SP1Tz’s STUDIES 


A number of features of Spitz’s 
reports on his study of the Nursery 
and Foundling Home infants make 
an evaluation of his findings difficult. 
Spitz gives practically no information 
as to the time at which the studies 
took place or as to the location of the 
institutions; however, some informa- 
tion can be gleaned from his various 
reports (43, 44, 45, 46, 47). In a foot- 
note to the first report, published in 
1945, he notes that his approach to 
the problem of hospitalism was 
“...mapped out and begun in 
1936..." (43, p. 56). In a report 
(44) written June 12, 1946, he noted 
that the institution termed Foundling 
Home was first visited two years 
previously, and that the study of the 
other institution, Nursery, ‘‘ .. . now 
covers a period of three-and-a-half 
years...” (44, p. 116). Judging 
from this information, it appears that 
the observation of the children began 
in late 1942 or early in 1943. While 
stating that the institutions are in 
two different countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, he does not designate 
the countries more specifically and, 
according to the magazine Time (50), 
has refused to do so. From his refer- 
ences it was possible to determine 








that Nursery is an institution for de- 
linquent girls located somewhere in 
New York state (46, 49); however, 
one cannot from his writings locate 
Foundling Home more specifically 
than south of the Rio Grande. The 
secrecy preserved concerning social 
and geographic areas served by these 
institutions is one of the factors which 
make it extremely difficult to evalu- 
ate the Spitz results. 

Some idea regarding the magnitude 
of the investigation can be gained 
from his third report. He says re- 
garding children in Nursery, 

These 123 infants stayed in the nursery 
from their fourteenth day to the end of their 
first year and in a few cases up to their eight- 
eenth month. No selection was made in the 
infants observed. We invariably tested and 
followed each child admitted to the nursery up 
to the day when it left. The observations took 
place at weekly intervals, and totalled ap- 


proximately 400 hours for each child (45, p. 
317). 


This statement would seem to im- 
ply individual observation on each 
child. Spitz does not reveal the size 
of the population in Nursery at a 
specified time, except to say that 
when the study began there were 69 
infants. On the basis of an average 
stay of 14 months, this would seem to 
imply a requirement of 460 hours of 
observation per week, and a staff of 
12 persons. In a study of this magni- 
tude, we would usually expect to have 
the staff named, and some informa- 
tion concerning their training and 
qualifications, but this is another 
point on which Spitz remains silent. 


The Samples 


One of the most important consid- 
erations in comparing two groups of 
subjects is an analysis of the respects 
in which they are different and com- 
parable. As Spitz’s conclusions are 
based in part on the differences be- 
tween the two groups at certain ages, 
it would seem appropriate to consider 
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what differences would be expected 
on the basis of what we know about 
the backgrounds of the subjects. It 
is important that individual cases 
were not excluded in the study, that 
it was planned so as “... to em- 
brace the total population of both 
{institutions} (130 infants)’’ (43, p. 
56). That selection was absent in all 
the reported investigations is appar- 
ent for he says in his fourth report, 
‘As in all our investigations, the un- 
selected total sample of the children 
present in the institution was ob- 
served by us and used for our study” 
(46, p. 88). It is regrettable that he 
did not note the absence or frequency 
of congenital abnormalities in the two 
institutions, the birth condition of the 
infants, incidence of syphilis in the 
mothers, or other health conditions 
which might be relevant, and that he 
did not note what if any effect such 
factors might have had on his find- 
ings. However, these groups can 
better be compared after they have 
been discussed separately. 


The Nursery Sample 


As noted earlier, the institution 
referred to as Nursery is a penal insti- 
tution for delinquent girls (43). Some 
of the women were pregnant on ad- 
mission. After delivery and the 
lying-in period, the mothers as- 
sumed the care of the infants who 
remained in the Nursery until the end 
of their first year. Spitz describes the 
mothers as follows: 

The mothers in Nursery came there because 
of a failure in social adaptation. In a large 
percentage of the cases this maladaptation is 
not severe, consisting mainly in sexual indis- 
cretion at the wrong age. ... We suspect that 
the difference between the mothers in this in- 
stitution and other mothers of an urban back- 
ground is one based on cultural attitudes of 
their immediate environment and on the di- 
versities of their economic status (46, p. 98). 


Apparently Spitz continued to add 
cases to his sample. In his first article 
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(43) Spitz reports that the total num- 
ber in the Nursery sample was 69, in 
the second article (44) 122, in a third 
(45) 123, and in a fourth (46) 196. 
There is no indication as to the ages 
at which the new cases were added. 
It is not until the third article that 
the group is described as both white 
and colored (77 and 46 cases, respec- 
tively). Since such an obvious sam- 
pling detail was omitted, one may 
wonder if there were other sampling 
details, relevant to interpreting his 
findings, which were also omitted. 


The Foundiing Home Sample 


It has been indicated that children 
are placed in Foundling Home because 
their mothers are unable to provide 
for them. Regarding their back- 
ground Spitz says: 

A certain number of the children housed 
have a background not much better than that 
of the Nursery children; but a sufficiently 
relevant number come from socially well- 
adjusted, normal mothers whose only handi- 
cap is inability to support themselves and their 
children (which is no sign of maladjustment in 
women of Latin background) (43, p. 60). 


While this limited amount of in- 
formation makes an adequate evalu- 
ation of the children’s background 
impossible, the mothers’ inability to 
support their children does raise 
several questions. ‘Thus, is their in- 
ability to support their children the 
result of being of the lowest socio- 
economic group, of having limited 
mental abilities, or of both? Why 
did the responsibility of supporting 
the children fall to the mothers rather 
than to the fathers? What were the 
handicaps or incapacities of the 
fathers that made this necessary? Is 
it reasonable to expect that one would 
find in any foundling home that 
*... the children are of an unse- 
lected urban... background” (43, 
p. 58), as Spitz maintains for this 
group? Certainly his statement that 
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the mothers were unable to support 
the infants would seem to indicate 
that the sample was biased in its 
socioeconomic level. 

As in the case of the Nursery group, 
the actual size of the Foundling 
Home sample is not easy to deter- 
mine. Spitz (43) states that the 
study embraced the total population 
of children in Foundling Home, and 
in the subsequent table (43, p. 57) 
gives the number of children present 
as 61. Later in the same article he 
states that there were 88 children in 
Foundling Home up to 24 years of 
age (43, p. 59). In a subsequent 
article he refers to 91 children under 
3 years of age (44, p. 114). 

Bowlby states that Spitz, in his 
first article, gives “explicit data’’ 
showing that the mother-separated 
and control groups ‘*...are of a 
similar social class and, as nearly as 
possible, spring from similar stock”’ 
(9, p. 20). However Spitz, in com- 
paring the background and heredity 
of the two groups, contends that his 
data show a marked advantage for the 
Foundling Home children (43, p. 61, 
66). The author can find no support 
for either of these contentions in 
Spitz’s reports. In fact from the 
limited information available, it ap- 
pears that the Nursery group may 
have the advantage. 

According to Spitz the difference 
between the Nursery mothers and 
other mothers of an urban _ back- 
ground is to be accounted for in terms 
of differences in their cultural back- 
grounds and in the diversities of their 
economic status (46, p. 98). If true, 
there would appear to be no basis on 
which to maintain that the Found- 
ling Home children have a superior 
heredity since previous considerations 
indicate that they come from the 
lowest socioeconomic group. 

The behavioral differences between 
the two groups could represent, in 
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various combinations, differences in 
racial extraction (45) and racial mix- 
ture (43, 45), negative hereditary 
selection (43), and congenital defects, 
as well as differences in cultural fac- 
tors and econonic status (46). It 
would appear that only very tenta- 
tive conclusions as to the importance 
of the mother-child relationship 
should be based on differences in 
behavior of two groups in which there 
are so many other possible factors 
which may affect developmental 
data. 


The Nature of the Study 

It has been noted that the conclu- 
sions which Spitz draws in his reports 
are based, in part, on a comparison of 
the Nursery with the Foundling 

fome infants. Spitz also draws con- 
clusions from comparisons of the age- 
trends of a given group with other 
groups and with developmental 
norms, 

It seems to the writer that anyone 
who reads Spitz’s articles is likely to 
infer from his statements that his 
reports are based on longitudinal 
data. However, there is question as 
to the extent to which this is true. 

First let us determine if Spitz im- 
plies that a longitudinal method was 
used. His description of the Found- 
ling Home children’s development 
follows: ‘‘Their Developmental Quo- 
tient on admission is below that of 
our best category [a group of children 
from ‘professional homes’}] but much 
higher than that of the other two 
[the Nursery infants and a group of 
infants from an isolated fishing vil- 
lage]. The picture changes com- 
pletely by the end of the first year, 
when their Developmental Quotient 
sinks*® to the astonishingly low level 
of 72” (43, p. 58) and, “By the end 
of the second year the Developmental 
Quotient sinks‘ to 45...” (43, p. 


* Italics mine. 
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70). Elsewhere he states, ‘“The chil- 
dren... fin Foundling Home] 
though starting at almost as high a 
level as the best of the others, had 
spectacularly. deteriorated’’® (43, p. 
59). He maintains that his data 
show the “comparison of the develop- 
ment in Nursery and Foundling 
Home"’ (43, p. 67, 69). This emphasis 
on change in score and on development 
would seem to imply that on the 
average the DQ’s of the same group 
of children deteriorated from a score 
of over 130 during their second 
month to a DQ of 72 by the end of 
their first year, and to 45 by the end 
of the second year. 

If the reader has drawn this con- 
clusion, it will become apparent that 
he has made an error.’ Spitz says (43, 
p. 59) that at the beginning of his 
study there were 88 children in 
Foundling Home below 2} years of 
age, and only 45 of these were under 
14 years of age, i.e., there were on the 
average only 24 children at each 
month of age from birth to 18 months 
and less than 4 at each month of age 
from 12 to 24 months. Hence, if each 
case was followed longitudinally, that 
portion of his graphs covering the 
first year of development could not 
have been based on more than half of 
his subjects, and that portion cover- 
ing the first six months, the period of 
most rapid decline in developmental 
quotient, could not have been based 
on more than a fifth of his cases. It ' 
would be impossible for the graphs to 
represent the change of performance 
for a constant sample of 88 children. 
Rather it appears that his graphs 
present the average DQ of different 
children at each age. That this is the 
correct interpretation becomes evi- 





* Italics mine, 
5 Italics mine. 
* Maslow and Mittelmann appear to make 


this error in their summary of Spitz’s work 
(34). 
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dent when we consider his follow-up 
study written in July, 1946 (44). He 
states that he first visited this insti- 
titution two years prior to this report 
and he also states that the follow-up 
study had been going on for two 
years. Krom these statements one 
must conclude that the original 
study must have consumed very little 
time—so little time that he could 
still state after a two year follow-up 
study that the youngest of the chil- 
dren still in the study was two years 
of age. While he does not give this 
child's age as two ears zero months, 
this is implicit since in the same sen- 
tence he gives the oldest child's age in 
years and months (four years and one 
month) (44, p. 114). Inasmuch as the 
time required for the original study 
was so brief, and inasmuch as fests 
were not administered to the children in 
the follow-up study (44, p. 113), the 
graphs he presents for Foundling 
Home infants could not be based on 
longitudinal data. Thus it becomes 
obvious that conclusions regarding 
the development of the Foundling 
Home infants, as measured by the 
Hetzer-Wolf tests, must be restricted 
by the cross-sectional nature of the 
study. 

Let us turn from the Foundling 
Home infants to the Nursery sample. 
As the Nursery was not a new insti- 
tution which took in its infants at one 
time and of the same age (44), the 69 
infants included in the first report 
undoubtedly varied in age between 
birth and twelve months. If one 
assumes that they are evenly dis- 
tributed with respect to age, there 
would be 5.75 children at each 
month. Presumably about three- 
quarters of the 69 children were over 
the age of three months at the time 
the study began and hence were not 
observed and tested during their 
first three months. In addition it 
would mean that about half of the 
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total sample was not observed and 
tested during their first six months. 
Hence, the graphs based on this sam- 
ple of children must to a large extent 
represent different children at each 
age and not the change in perform- 
ance of 69 children from one age to 
the next, as would seem to be implied 
by various statements and by the 
labeling of the graphs. 

At a later time additional cases 
were added to the Nursery sample. 
In the article entitled ‘‘Anaclitic 
Depression” he stated, ‘In the 
course of a long term study of infant 
behavior in a nursery where we ob- 
served 123 unselected infants, each’ 
for a period of twelve to eighteen 
months...” (45, p. 313). Of course 
all of these 123 children could not 
have been observed “. . . during the 
whole of the first year of their 
life... (45, p. 314), inasmuch as 
approximately 50 of the children in 
the original sample of 69 cases were 
over 3 months of age when the study 
began. There can be little doubt that 
this group of 123 infants included 
these 50 children, inasmuch as he 
says in his fourth article, “As in all 
our” investigations, the unselected 
total sample of the children present in 
the institution was observed by us 
and used for our study”’ (46, p. 88). If 
123 children represented all the chil- 
dren present in the institution at the 
time that this report was made, one 
would think that a sizable number of 
these would have been under twelve 
months of age. If so, these infants, 
together with those of the initial 
sample that it was impossible to ob- 
serve during the whole of their first 
year, probably constitute more than 
half of the 123 cases. Thus, probably 
more than half of the total sample 


could not have been observed 
“... during the whole of the first 
year of their life...” (45, p. 314). 


7 Italics mine. 
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These considerations make it diffi- 
cult to evaluate such statements by 
Spitz as that in which he says that all 
123 children had been observed 
““.. each for a period of twelve to 
eighteen months...” (45, p. 313). 


THE BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF Spitz’s SUBJECTS 


According to Spitz, the most 
prominent feature of the disorder 
manifested by the Foundling Home 
infants is severe developmental re- 
tardation as determined by the 
Hetzer-Wolf baby tests (43). The 
second most striking feature is a 
change in the child’s reaction to 
strangers when he is between eight 
months and a year of age. For the 
disorder of anaclitic depression 
among the Nursery group, he lists 
three groups of symptoms—the 
static, genetic, and quantitative signs. 
So far as the static arid genetic signs 
are concerned, Spitz does not indicate 
how they were assessed. In addition, 
no comparisons are made with the 
frequencies with which these signs 
appear in normal control samples. 
The quantitative signs are based on 
performance on the Hetzer-Wolf 
baby tests. He states that the sub- 
jects “...show a gradual drop of 
the developmental quotient; this 
drop progresses with the progression 
of the disorder” (45, p. 328). Of the 
three, this symptom alone appears to 
be well-defined, and it alone depends 
on a standardized procedure of known 
reliability. 

Before turning to this special as- 
pect of the infants’ development and 
to the measuring instrument em- 
ployed, attention should perhaps be 
directed to other characteristics of 
their development. Spitz states 
that the Foundling Home children 
do not turn from back to side, even 
as late as the seventh month. In this 
particular respect these infants are 
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very retarded in comparison with 
developmental norms.* The fact that 
they “. .. lie supine in their cots for 
many months...” (43, p. 63) can- 
not be attributed to separation of the 
infants from their mothers, as separa- 
tion took place most prevalently dur- 
ing the sixth month (45, p. 331). 
Spitz gives another interpretation to 
this finding, namely: “ ...a hollow 
is worn into their mattresses... 
this hollow confines their activity to 
such a degree that they are effectively 
prevented from turning in any direc- 
tion”’ (43, p. 63). This description, if 
the correct one, is hardly in accord 
with his other descriptions of the in- 
fants’ care and of the physical con- 
ditions of Foundling Home: 


... they were adequately cared for 
in every bodily respect..." (47, 
p. 271). “... hygiene and precau- 
tions against contagion were impec- 
cable..." (43, p. 59). “As regards 


food, housing, clothing, hygiene, the 
conditions were comparable to those 
encountered in ‘Nursery.’ ”’ (46, p. 
94). In addition, most of the mothers 
were apparently present to help care 
for the infants until they were ap- 
proximately six months of age. Fur- 
thermore, Spitz, states that ‘“‘Found- 
ling Home is visited by the head 
physician and the medical staff at 
least once a day, often twice, and 


* Shirley, in her study of 25 babies, notes 
that “A few babies turned completely from 
the back to the side; such reactions were ob- 
served in six babies between the ages of 1 and 
11 days...” (42, p. 44) and “Five babies 
were observed to roll in this way [‘from the 
prayer position’ to the backj before the 12th 
week"’ (42, p. 44); Gesell gives 3 months as the 
age placement for “Rotates body from dorsal 
to side position ... ” (19, p. 129); Dennis (13, 
15) gives 27 weeks as the median age for 
rolling from supine to prone, but gives as the 
range, 7 to 34 weeks; and Halpern states that 
“The healthy full-term infant is usually able 
to roll from the front of his body to the Lack 
and vice versa beginning in the fifth month” 
(20, p. 219). 
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during these rounds the chart of each 
child is inspected as well as the child 
itself’ (43, p. 62). It would appear 
that we may be somewhat skeptical 
about the general physical environ- 
ment and care of these infants if they: 
are actually confined in holes in their 
beds so deep that they can not turn 
in any direction. 

Spitz says that ‘‘As soon as the 
babies in Foundling Home are 
weaned, the modest human contacts 
which they have had during nursing 
at the breast stop, and their develop- 
ment falls below normal”’ (43, p. 66). 
While ‘The time when the children 
in Foundling Home are weaned is the 
beginning of the fourth month’”’ (43, 
p. 66), we note that “ .. . the separa- 
tion from the mother took place be- 
ginning after the third month, but 
prevalently® in the sixth’® month” (45, 
p. 331). 

Let us consider now the time-loca- 
tion of the ‘‘decline” in DQ according 
to his graphs (43, p. 69; 47, p. 272). 
During the second month the average 
DQ was approximately 131 for 
Foundling Home; in the fifth month 
approximately 88; in the sixth month 
approximately 76; in the seventh 
month approximately 75, and at a 
year approximately 72. Thus we see 
that there was a difference of ap- 
proximately 59 DQ points between 
the children in their second month 
and the children at a year of age. 
However, 43 points of this drop oc- 
curred by the time the children were 
tested in their fifth month and hence 
while the majority of the mothers 
were still present. The difference be- 
tween the children in their fifth 


month and those in their sixth month, 
the month in which separation from 
the mother was most prevalent (45, p. 
331), is 12 points. The difference be- 
their sixth 


tween. the children in 


* Italics mine. 
9 [talics mine. 
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month and the children at a year is 
only approximately four points. 

The data just reviewed support 
Spitz’s contention that marked re- 
tardation characterizes the Found- 
ling Home infants; however, the in- 
formation given by Spitz, rather than 
supporting his hypothesis that the 
retardation is due to separation of 
mother and child, indicates that it 
was in evidence before the separation. 

As Spitz places a great deal of 
weight on the data derived from the 
Hetzer-Wolf baby tests, a careful 
evaluation of them is necessary. 


The Tests Used in the Study 


As indicated earlier (43, p. 72), the 
most prominent feature of the dis- 
order of “‘hospitalism”’ is severe de- 
velopmental retardation as measured 
by the Hetzer-Wolf baby tests. It 
plays an equally important role in the 
diagnosis of anaclitic depression (45). 
As his reference to these tests he 
gives Hetzer and Wolf’s article 
“Baby Tests,’’ published in 1928 (23). 
Since he always makes reference to 
the originally published tests rather 
than to the revision by Frankl and 
Wolf (11), there can be little doubt 
that the original scale was used." 
(These tests are frequently referred 
to as the “Bihler scales’’ [22, 27, 
32].) 

Inasmuch as the baby tests were 
originally standardized on Viennese 
children, the norms may or may not 
be applicable to children in other 
cultures. Perhaps some consideration 


'\ ‘The above assumption may or may not be 
justified inasmuch as he says regarding the 
tests, “They provide . . . quantifiable data on 
six distinct sectors of personality ... ” (43, p. 


55), and only four “sectors of personality” 
were indicated in the original form of the tests. 
Six were designated in the revised tests, but 
the revision was made by Frankl and Wolf 
and it would appear inaccurate to designate 
these latter tests as the ‘‘Hetzer-Wolf baby 


” 


tests. 











should be given to the original stand- 
ardization before studies from other 
cultures are considered. 


Standardization 


According to Hetzer and Wolf (24, 
p. 203), the tests were standardized 
on 20 children at each month level. 
The subjects were children in the 
Reception House for Children in 
Vienna (24, p. 203). Most of the 
children of the Reception House 
came out of family care to spend 
a three-week quarantine period be- 
fore being placed either with a foster 
mother or in another institution 
(10, p. 6). Hence these children 
were themselves subject to maternal 
deprivation prior to testing. Accord- 
ing to Bihler, “Children used in these 
tests were largely taken from the 
poorer population of Vienna” (10, p. 
89), and hence as Herring notes (22), 
the norms are not representative of 
Viennese infants in general. 


Studies on Infants of Other Cultures 
as Related to Spitz's Findings 


The average DQ. In a search of the 
literature, three studies, all cross- 
sectional, were found which are rele- 
vant to the use of the test with chil- 
dren from other cultures. All three 
cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
norms, at least for children of other 
cultures. The first of these studies 
was carried out by McGraw in her 
comparative study of a group of 
southern white and Negro infants 
(32). “About fifty per cent of the 
babies [in Tallahassee, Florida] born 
within the year—both white and 
colored —figured as subjects in this 
comparative study” (32, p. 28). 
“Although the subjects were selected 
at random and the results for both 
white and colored yield [for the total 
sample] a normal distribution in 
terms of ‘Developmental Quotient,’ 
the educational levels of the parents 
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tend toward the upper grades, high 
school, and college levels for both 
white and eolored...”’ (32, p. 33- 
34). McGraw reports the average 
DO for each age group on the Hetzer- 
Wolf test.'* These are presented in 
Figure 1. As is apparent in the 
figure, the average DQ tends to de- 
crease with age for both of McGraw’s 
groups. 

The second of these studies was 
that carried out by Ruth Hubbard 
on the reliability and validity of the 
scale (27). She does not give average 
DQ's by month for her 78 babies 
ranging from 1 to 20 months, but she 
does conclude from her study that 
the scale is well worth the efforts of a 
thorough standardization on Ameri- 
can infants. She notes a number of 
disadvantages of the scale including 
‘“ .. the wide scatter of successes 
necessitating a testing period of an 
hour in many cases, the hiatus of a 
month between the eleven- and 
twelve-month levels for which no 
tests are provided, the number of 
frustrations in the series, and the 
inadequate standardization of ad- 
ministration and scoring’’ (27, p. 
382). 

The third study was carried out by 
Hsu with Peiping babies (26). While 
there were only twenty-six infants in 
his study, the trend of his averages 
are much like those of McGraw. Hsu 
concludes, “It is apparent that the 
Viennese scale rated the Peiping 
babies too high at the lower age level 
and too low at the upper age jevel”’ 
(26, p. 217). 

2 It should be noted that certain changes 
were made by McGraw in the test material 
and in scoring; however, she notes that in the 
English translation Rowena Ripin adopted a 
scheme of scoring not very different from that 
employed by Bihler and her associates. In her 
monograph McGraw notes a number of 
features of the test which she considers to be 
‘ . outstanding frailties in the scale as a 


means of measuring the development of in- 
fants” (32, p. 65-67). 
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Spitz’s curve for the Foundling 
Home infants (43, p. 69), is included 
in Figure 1. The average DQ'’s of his 
Foundling Home infants, like the 
average DQ’s in the studies of Mc- 
Graw and Hsu, decrease with age 
during the first year. An analysis of 
this figure supports the contention of 
Hsu that the Viennese infant scale 
rates children too high in the early 
months and too low in the later 
months. It is regrettable that Spitz 
was apparently unaware of this prob- 
lem. However, Spitz’s Nursery 
group did not show a decline in DQ 
with age. Discussion of the results 
from this group will be deferred until 
a later section. 

The possibility that the Frankl- 
Wolf revision of the Hetzer-Wolf 


baby tests was used in the study 
should not be overlooked. Two major 
studies of this scale were found in the 
literature. The first of these was by 
Ackerman (1) utilizing 25 children at 


each of four levels (7 months, 8 
months, 9 and 10 months, and 11 and 
12 months). The average DQ was 
106.67. There was only a slight drop 
in the average DQ for these ages, the 
drop in means being 2.22 points from 
the tests at 7 months to those at 11 
and 12 months. However, it should 
also be noted that during this period 
the differences in DQ of the Found- 
ling Home children in Spitz’s study 
were essentially of the same magni- 
tude, being only three or four points 
lower at 12 months than they had 
been at 6 to 7 months. The study 
sheds no light on those months of 
most concern to us, those in which 

1 Bihler maintains that in all studies 


called to her attention the median DQ has not 
differed significantly from a DQ of 100 (11, p. 


88). If one considers the samples as a whole, - 


without regard to age-level, the preceding 
studies would probably also agree with this 
contention; however, this would not raise the 
validity of the instrument as a measure of 
normal development at any given age level. 
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Spitz's age differences were “‘signifi- 
cant.”’ In contrast, we may consider 
Herring's study (22) on the reli- 
ability of the test. In her report on 
114 subjects the mean DQ is given for 
each group. The same trend as was 
noted for the original scale (i.e., for 
the averages to be successively lower) 
is present, although it is not as 
marked. (The mean DQ’s for 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, and 7 months were respectively 
132.7, 128.1, 90.9, 115.5, 119.8, and 
107.6.) This trend suggests that the 
scale, even when revised, is inade- 
quately standardized and gives a 
spuriously high score at the earlier 
ages. 

Spitz also used the Hetzer-Wolf 
baby tests on a group of 17 children 
raised in private homes of white- 
collar workers. From a close consid- 
eration of these homes, he felt that 
the relationship between the child 
and his mother was exceptionally 
good (46, p. 94). The average DQ’s 
for these children for their first year 
were taken from his chart (46, p. 103) 
and are included in Fig. 1. One can- 
not determine from his chart or from 
the text of his article whether or not 
this curve is based on longitudinal 
data, nor can one tell how many of 
these children are represented at any 
one age. 

It should be noted that Herring 
found no significant difference be- 
tween the scores of infants from the 
three upper and three lower socio- 
economic groups on the Frankl-Wolf 
tests (22). In essence, being from 
‘private homes of white collar work- 
ers'’ does not predispose children of 
this age to have high scores. It is not 
apparent why Spitz’s findings on 
these children reared in private homes 
are so out of line with Herring’s re- 
port (22), with the findings of Bayley 
(7) that scores during early infancy 
have little relation to scores in the 
latter part of infancy, and with the 
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findings of Bayley and Jones (8) that 
scores within the first year are essen- 
tially unrelated to parents’ socio- 
economic, educational, and occupa- 
tional level. 

From the studies summarized in 
this section we may conclude that 
with most groups which have been 
tested, the Hetzer-Wolf tests give 
average DQ’s which are considerably 
above 100 in the earlier months and 
considerably below in the later 
months. The Frankl-Wolf tests also 
appear to give average DQ’s which 
are considerably above 100 in the 
early months. These considerations 
suggest that a considerable portion 
of the difference between the scores of 
the younger and older infants of 
Foundling Home could have been 
predicted on the basis of normative 
studies, and that these differences 
may be chiefly an artifact of the 
tests’ standardization. Spitz’s data 


obtained from his other groups are 


out of line with the majority of stud- 
ies of the Hetzer-Wolf tests. 


Predictive Ability of the DQ 


Although the extent of the rela- 
tionship between tests at different 
ages has not been determined for the 
Hetzer-Wolf baby tests, some infor- 
mation is available for the Frankl- 
Wolf revision. Herring (22) corre- 
lated the average of her subjects’ 
scores on two successive tests at one 
month with their average on tests at 
five and six months and at nine and 
ten months. The correlations were 
respectively .288 for 22 subjects and 
.345 for 23 subjects. Neither of these 
is significant at the 5 per cent level. 
Her correlation of the average of 
scores at five and six months with the 
average of scores at nine and ten 
months for 22 cases was .448. While 
this correlation is significant at the 5 
per cent level, it is still too small to 
be of much value for predictive pur- 


poses. 
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The preceding study indicates that 
one would do little better than chance 
in predicting from a single adminis- 
tration of the Frankl-Wolf test 
whether an infant’s score four or five 
months later will be low or high. 
Since this test is a revision of the test 
used by Spitz, it would seem unlikely 
that the tests he used would have any 
greater predictive value. Support 
for this hypothesis, at least for longer 
time intervals, is found in Anderson’s 
use of most of these items in his study 
of the predictive value of infancy 
tests (3). Other studies indicate that 
lack of predictiveness is a character- 
istic of infant scales; e.g., Bayley (7) 
in a complete analysis of the predic- 
tive value of an infant test, the Cali- 
fornia First Year Mental Scale (4), 
found that scores at six months of 
age are negatively related to perform- 
ance at school age and beyond, and 
that the median correlation between 
performance at a year and tests sub- 
sequent to school age is only .23. 

Spitz’s reports would lead one to 
believe that a drop in score within 
the first year has some intrinsic value 
and that a low score by the age of 
one is of special significance. That a 
drop in score within the first year has 
little predictive value may be illus- 
strated by considering those subjects 
in the Berkeley Growth Study whose 
scores dropped from their test at tliree 
months to the one at 12 months. The 
21 subjects whose scores dropped 
during this interval of time had a 
mean Deviation 1Q™ of 123.5 at age 
10 years, which is not significantly 
different from the mean Deviation 
1Q of the total Berkeley Growth 
Study group. Neither does low score 
at a year have any special signifi- 
cance, as can be shown by determin- 
ing the mean score at ten years of 
those BGS subjects whose Deviation 


“The Deviation IQ is defined as the 
standard score, given a mean of 100 and a 
standard deviation of 16 (37). 
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1Q’s were below 80 at 12 months of 
age. The mean Deviation IQ for 
these four subjects at ten years was 
131.7. 

If the Hetzer-Wolf tests have no 
greater predictive value than other 
infant tests (as such evidence as is 
available indicates), the conclusion is 
obvious: Even if these infant’s scores 
were below average we would not 
need to be concerned, because their 
scores at one year will be essentially 
unrelated to their performance by the 
time they have reached school age. 
This is, of course, in direct contradic- 
tion to the position taken by Spitz, 
for he maintains that the effects of 
the maternal deprivation on the 
Foundling Home children has re- 
sulted in irreparable damage (43, 44), 
and that such damage is reflected in 
the infants’ test scores. 


The Relation of “Deterioration” to 
Separation in Cases of Anaclitic De- 
pression 


The infants who developed the 
syndrome of anaclitic depression in 
the Nursery group were separated 
from their mothers for a practically 
unbroken period of three months" 
(45, p. 319). Spitz states that ‘This 
removal took place for unavoidable 
external reasons’’ (45, p. 319). It is 
regrettable that he does not specify 
these reasons so that the infants’ sub- 
sequent development can be ap- 
praised in the light of them. He re- 
ports that 45 of the 95 infants (45, p. 
336) separated from their mothers 
show some manifestation of this 
syndrome (45, p. 318) and that ‘No 
child developed the syndrome in 
question whose mother was not re- 
moved” (45, p. 320). According to his 


% While Spitz maintains that race does 
...not appear to exert demonstrable in- 
fluence on the incidence of the syndrome” 
(45, p. 318), it should be noted that severe de- 
pression occurred among only 9 per cent of the 
white children whereas it occurred in 26 per 
cent of the colored children. 
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graph (45, p. 329), the average age at 
which mother and child were sepa- 
rated was seven months. The last 
test before the separation was at six 
months and one day and the first test 
afterwards at seven months and 
twenty-six days. Between these two 
dates there was a decline in score 
from 121.5 to 98. Of this 23.5 point 
decline there was only a 6.5-point 
drop in score from the first test after 
separation to the last test before re- 
union. Subsequent to reunion there 
was a 25-point rise. Considerations in 
the next section would appear to raise 
questions as to whether these changes 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE DEVELOPMENTAL QUOTIENTS OF 
Spitz’s Nursery Supyects: A ComMPARISON 
or AveRAGE DQ’s or SUBSAMPLES WITH 
Each OTHER AND WITH THE ToTaL Group* 





Ana- 
clitic 
Depres- 
sion 
Groupt 
(45, 
p. 329) 
N=45 


Re- Total 


sidual 

Sam- 
ple 

N=56 


Original 
Age Group 
(in (43, 
mos.) | p. 71) 
N=69 


98. 
105. 
110. 
110. 
105. 121.5 90. 
100. 104.0 
110. 109.5 


104.5 


9 110. 
10; 110. 
12 98. 


98.0 | 116. 
91.5 | 117.: 
116.0 82. 


109.0 
107.5 
97.5 














* Italicized values were interpolated from Spitz's 
curves, 

+t These children were tested at 4 ages: 6 mos. i day, 
7 mos. 26 days, 9 mos. 15 days, and 11 mos. 0 days. 

t The total group consisted of 196 cases; however, 
Spitz's report is based on only 170 of these cases, as the 
other 26 had not reached the age at which autoreotic 
activities begin (46, p. 87). 





are necessarily the result of separa- 
tion from and reunion with the 
mother. 

In his article on autoeroticism, 
Spitz presents a graph apparently 
based on 170 of the 196 infants thus 
far observed in Nursery (46, p. 87, 
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101-103). (The reason for excluding 
26 of the cases was that these infants 
had not yet reached the age at which 
autoerotic activities usually begin.) 
Average DQ’s for this group of 170 
infants were taken from his graph 
(46, p. 87, 101-103) and are pre- 
sented here in Table 1. This total group 
can be divided into three subgroups: 
(a) 69 infants in the original group. 
Average D(Q’s for this subgroup were 
obtained from the curve in his first 
article (43, p. 71) and are presented 
in Table 1. (b) 45 infants separated 
from their mothers and manifesting 
anaclitic depression. The graph for 
this group Spitz presents in his article 
on anaclitic depression (45, p. 329). 
(As he did not indicate on how many 
cases the graph was based or how 
many were represented at each age, 
it can only be assumed that it was 
based on the 45 cases.") Average 
DQ’s for these infants are given in 
Table 1. (c) Remaining 56 cases of 
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the 170 not accounted for by the pre- 


ceding two subgroups. From the 
scores in Table 1 for the total group 
and for the other two subsamples, the 
scores for this residual sample of 56 
cases were determined for the last six 
months of the first year and are also 
included in the table.'? The fluctua- 


% This graph may be based on more than 
45 cases as he labels it “Variations of De- 
velopment Quotient (Average) Under the 
Influence of Separation from and Reunion 
with Mother” (45, p. 329), and more than 
this number were separated from their 
mothers. (According to Spitz, not all children 
who were separated from their mothers de- 
veloped this syndrome [45, p. 320].) 

"In order to obtain the scores for the 
residual sample, at each age at which an 
average score was given for the anaclitic de- 
pression group the average score for the total 
group and for each subgroup was multiplied 
by the number of cases in the respective 
samples. At each age the difference between 
the product for the total sample and the sum 
of the products for the subsample was divided 
by the number of subjects in the residual 
group to obtain its mean score. This procedure 
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tion of the average for these 56 chil- 
dren is marked. 

The changes for this residual sam- 
ple occur at the same ages as for the 
subjects manifesting anaclitic de- 
pression. That is, at the same age 
that Spitz reports a 29-point drop in 
score for subjects manifesting ana- 
clitic depression as a result of their 
being separated from their mothers, 
this other subsample shows a 27- 
point rise in score, and at the same 
age that he reports a 25-point in- 
crease in score as a result of the sub- 
jects being reunited with their 
mothers, this other group shows a 35- 
point drop in score. 

As was indicated earlier, it appears 
that 95 of the children were sepa- 
rated from their mothers and only 
45 developed the disorder of anaclitic 
depression. Spitz does not give the 
average scores for the other 50 sub- 
jects, but if we assume that they are 
among the 56 subjects of the sub- 
sample referred to above, we can de- 
termine the average score for the 
combined group of 101 subjects. The 
means for the same ages are 104, 108, 
106, and 97, respectively. One won- 
ders if the reason for the low scores 
in the anaclitic depression group is 
that he assigned to it only those of 
the 95 cases who showed a marked 
drop in score. It is impossible to de- 
termine from the data he presents 
whether or not this surmise is correct. 
However, his contention that the 45 
cases manifesting anaclitic depression 
show a drop and increase in score as 
a result of separation from and re- 
union with their mothers would ap- 
pear to exact little confidence in the 
light of two other considerations: 
namely that the other and even larger 
subsample referred to above shows 
even more marked fluctuations in 





assumes the same number of cases at each 
age, i.e., it weights the mean value according 
to the number of cases reported in the sample. 
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score, and the pattern of means which 
he gives for the total sample of 
Nursery is completely out of line with 
those which McGraw (32) found for 
unselected samples of white and 
Negro infants (cf. Fig. 1). 


Physical Status of the Children 


Spitz gives certain information 
concerning the physical condition of 
the infants. With regard to the chil- 
dren in Nursery, he says, 


During the three-and-a-half years* of our 
study of Nursery, we had occasion to follow 
122 infants, each for approximately a full 
year. During this time not a single child died. 
The institution was visited by no epidemic. 
Intercurrent sickness was limited, on the 
whole, to seasonal colds, which in a moderate 
number developed into mild respiratory in- 
volvement; there was comparatively little 
intestinal disturbance; the most disturbing 
illness was eczema. The unusually high" level 
of health maintained in Nursery impelled us 
to look into its past record (44, p. 117). 


This almost glowing picture of 
health on 122 infants followed for 
approximately a full year receives a 
somewhat different cast when in the 
second article in this same volume he 
discusses the presence of anaclitic 
depression in 45 (45, p. 320) of these 
infants. He says, “Nor can the infant 
enact a suicide; but it is striking that 
these cases one and all*® show a great 
susceptibility to intercurrent sick- 
ness” (45, p. 320). Forty-five chil- 
dren constitu’: 37 per cent of the 
total sample. If such great suscepti- 
bility to “intercurrent sickness’’ is 
shown in 37 per cent of the children, 
it would seem difficult to maintain 
without qualification that, on the 
average, an “‘unusually high level of 
health [was] maintained in Nursery.”’ 

However, the physical condition 
of the children of Nursery needs less 


18 Italics mine. 
18 Italics mine. 
20 Italics mine. 
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attention than that of the Foundling 
Home children. According to Spitz, 

The children in Foundling Home showed all 
the manifestations of hospitalism, both 
physical and mental. In spite of the fact that 
hygiene and precautions against contagion 
were impeccable, the children showed, from 
the third™ month on, extreme susceptibility to 
infection and illness of any kind.... No 
figures could be elicited on general mortality; 
but during my stay an epidemic of measles 
swept the institution, with staggeringly high 
mortality figures, notwithstanding liberal ad- 
ministration of convalescent serum and globu- 
lins, as well as excellent hygienic conditions. 
Of a total of 88 children up to the age of 24, 
23 died. ... 

In view of the damage sustained in all per- 
sonality sectors of the children during their 
stay in this institution, we believe it licit to 
assume that their vitality (whatever that may 
be), their resistance to disease, was also 
progressively sapped (43, p. 59). 


This quotation can better be ap- 
preciated when it is recalled that this 
was a cross-sectional study at the 
time this was written, and that his 
initial study of this group was ap- 
parently done in a short period of 
time, perhaps in less than a week. 
Thus it appears that the study well 
may have been carried on at a time 
when the children were ill. If so, it 
might be expected that the children 
would appear to have a lowered 
vitality. However, one would also 
think that Spitz would have been 
surprised at how well the children 
performed on the Hetzer-Wolf tests, 
rather than at how “poorly” they 
did. 

Although he notes that from the 
third month the children showed ex- 
treme susceptibility to infection and 
illness of any kind, he could only 
assume that their vitality, their re- 
sistance to disease, was progressively 
sapped during their stay in the hos- 
pital, as he did not observe the chil- 
dren except for an extremely brief 
period of time. From this and his 


*% Italics mine. 
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subsequent articles (44, 45) it is 
clear that the purported cause is 
psychosomatic damage resulting from 
unfavorable environmental condi- 
tions. Spitz feels that the most im- 
portant of these environmental con- 
ditions is the separation of the child 
from his mother. Such a conclusion 
would hardly seem warranted in 
regard to health in the fourth and 
fifth months since ‘‘.. . the separa- 
tion from the mother took place be- 
ginning after the third month, but 
prevalently in the sixth month’™ (45, 
p. 331). 

It appears that Spitz’s comparisons 
of these infants before and after 
separation from the mother warrant 
little credence, as they were based on 
cross-sectional data. A less conserva- 
tive evaluation would maintain that 
his conclusions must be rejected as 
he was contrasting two groups of 
children of whose former and future 
development he was not cognizant. 


To obtain the flavor of Spitz’s 
“longitudinal study”’ of these infants, 
the following paragraph is quoted 
from his article published in 1951; 
“The progressive deterioration and 
the increased infection-liability lead 
in a distressingly high percentage of 


these children to marasmus and 
death.*™ Of the 91 children followed 
by us for two years in Foundling 
Home, 37 per cent died...” (47, 
p. 271). If the reader assumes that 
91 children were followed for two 
years, he is making an erroneous as- 
sumption, because 23 of these chil- 
dren (25 per cent) died of measles 
during the short time that Spitz was 
initially there (43, p. 59), another 
four died before the end of the first 


* In contrast to this group, breast-feeding 
in the Nursery group was less frequent; thus 
Spitz says, “In Nursery this percentage is 
smaller, so that in most cases a formula is scon 
added, and in many cases weaning takes place 
early” (43, p. 61). 

% Italics mine. 
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year, and 7 died in the second year; 
hence, it would have been possible to 
follow only 57 of these children. 
However, according to his own re- 
port, 36 more of these could not be 
learned about in the follow-up study 
(44, p. 114), 23 because they had been 
taken back to their families, 9 be- 
cause they had been adopted or 
placed in other institutions, and 4 
could not be accounted for. At one 
point the number followed for two 
years is clearly stated by Spitz (44, 
p. 114) to have been 21. It would 
appear hazardous to base conclusions 
on such a small portion of the original 
sample, inasmuch as the selective fac- 
tors operating in its reduction are un- 
known. 

The preceding quotation from 
Spitz might lead one to believe that 
marasmus was the most frequent 
cause of death; however, it should be 
noted that this “disease’”’ was not 
even mentioned in his discussion of 
the death of these 34 infants in either 
of his first two reports. In the second 
of these he says, “‘In the course of the 
first year, 27 of these died of various™ 
causes, among which were an epi- 
demic of measles, intercurrent sick- 
ness, and cachexia; by the end of the 
second year, another 7 of those origi- 
nally seen had died; this represents a 
total mortality of over 37 per cent in 
a period of two years” (44, p. 114). 
As noted above, measles was the 
most frequent of these various causes 
of death. It seems surprising that 
Spitz neglected to mention marasmus 
both in his first report (43) and in 
his second report (44) since it was 
present in such a “‘distressingly high 
percentage of these children.’’™ 


% Italics mine. 

* While in the second article Spitz states 
that cachexia was one of the causes of death, 
it should be noted that this disorder was not 
mentioned in'the first article on “hospitalism” 
(43). He does not specify which of the more 
than a dozen different kinds of cachexia this is, 
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Regarding these infants’ physical 
development, Spitz gives only cursory 
information. In his follow-up report 
on Foundling Home infants, he states 
that only two have attained normal 
height of the two-year-old, and that 
only three of the subjects “‘fall in the 
weight range’ of normal two-year- 
olds. This retardation amounts to 
more than a year in a number of the 
cases and is indeed very marked; it 
is especially marked in height, and 
we are left with the inference that 
maternal separation is responsible 
for this retarded growth. It would 
seem that the prediction may then 
be made that children separated from 
their mothers as in Foundling Home 
will be drastically retarded in growth 
and height. As we have not usually 
believed that skeletal growth is to so 
great a degree responsive to psycho- 
logical influences, alternative inter- 
pretations should be considered: (a) 
separation from the mother is the 
cause of extreme retardation in 
physical growth; (+) this sample 
(after removal of the 34 cases who 
died and of the 36 who were not avail- 
able for the follow-up study) consti- 
tutes an inferior biological selection; 
(c) the norms used by Spitz (not 
stated) are not applicable to this 
population (not described). 

The first alternative appears to 
claim more, especially with regard to 
physical growth, than students of 
child development are likely to ac- 
cept without confirming evidence 
from more carefully controlled stud- 
ies. The second and third alterna- 
tives, apparently discarded by Spitz, 
must be regarded as reasonable un- 
less negated by further data. 


SUMMARY 


From a study of several groups of 
infants from contrasting environ- 





and as far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain, no one of the forms is synonymous with 
marasmus. 
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ments, Spitz concludes that infants, 
as a consequence of being separated 
from their mothers, develop psycho- 
logical disorders. These disorders are 
supposedly manifest in both “mental 
and physical’ symptoms. A careful 
consideration of these studies indi- 
cates that they were so planned and 
carried out that they could give 
neither positive nor negative evidence 
for his hypotheses. 

Some of the major vulnerabilities 
in Spitz’s report of his studies may be 
summarized as follows: He fails to 
indicate the dates and places of the 
studies and neglects to indicate the 
composition and training of the re- 
search staff. He is inconsistent in his 
report of the number of children pres- 
ent in his studies, and his descriptions 
of their parents are contradictory. 
The groups which are compared as 
to mental and emotional develop- 
ment apparently differ in racial ex- 
traction, socioeconomic background, 
and in heredity. He is inconsistent in 
his descriptions of their physical sur- 
roundings, of their care, and of their 
physical health. While most of his 
conclusions could only be considered 
plausible if based on longitudinal 
data, most of them are based on cross- 
sectional data, or at best on a mixture 
of the two. His reports regarding the 
average amount of time spent in ob- 
serving the children are inconsistent 
and other considerations indicate 
that there was a great deal of vari- 
ability in the amount of time differ- 
ent infants were observed. He uses 
tests with means which apparently 
decrease with age. He assumes that 
test results at one age in infancy are 
highly related to test results several 
months later and that the same nu- 
merical quotient at different ages has 
the same relative significance, as- 
sumptions which are unwarranted in 
terms of our present state of knowl- 
edge. 

The preceding conclusions make it 
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clear that the results of Spitz’s stud- 
ies cannot be accepted as scientific 
evidence supporting the hypothesis 
that institutional infants develop 
psychological disorders as a result of 
being separated from their mothers. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer does not doubt the po- 
tential advantages of maternal as 
compared with institutional care. An 
analysis of institutional care, in- 
volving procedures in a large number 
of institutions, would be expected to 
show a somewhat different pattern of 
benefits and of hazards than in the 
case of children brought up in their 
own homes. As yet, however, we do 
not have convincing evidence, based 
on scientifically controlled investiga- 
tions, as to any of the major prob- 
lems in this area. 


THE FISCHER STUDY OF 
HoOsPITALISM™ 


Fischer (16) comes to conclusions 
similar to Spitz’s in a study of infants 
in a Catholic home for unmarried 
mothers, the St. Agnes Home in West 
Hartford, Connecticut. The subjects 
used in this study consisted of 62 out 
of 189 infants tested between the 
chronological ages of six and seven 
months in the years 1946 to 1949. 
The children were tested with the 
Cattell infant test and those who had 
1Q’s below 90 were chosen for the 
study. 

Fischer maintains that the propor- 
tion of children falling below an IQ of 
90 exceeds expectancy (62 of 189 
children, or 33 per cent). She gives 
no basis for this contention and it 
seems highly questionable. If we 
assume an SD of 16 for I1Q’s on this 


* The quotations in this section from L. 
Fischer, Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
522-533, are made with the permission of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc. 
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scale at the age of six months, we 
would expect 26.5 per cent of a nor- 
mal sample of subjects to fall below 
an IQ score of 90. The difference 
between this proportion and Fischer's 
is not significant. (As far as the 
writer knows, SD’s for each month for 
this scale are not available.) 

Fischer considers that the low 
scores for these infants are the result 
of their being institutionalized; thus 
she says, “They most probably are 
but an indication that the infant in 
question has reacted early and typi- 
cally to institutional frustation ...”’ 
(16, p. 531). This contention is obvi- 
ously unacceptable inasmuch as she 
chose those children with 1Q’s below 
90 and the number of cases which she 
found is not significantly greater than 
one would expect, assuming an SD of 
16 points. In fact, if on an intelli- 
gence test, one did not find a sizable 
proportion of the cases falling below 
5/8 standard deviations at each age, 
either the test would be suspect or 
one would suspect a bias in the selec- 
tion of cases. 

The mean IQ for this group of sub- 
jects was 76.11. Assuming a chrono- 
logical age of 6.5 months, this would 
mean an average mental age of 4.9 
months, i.e., the children were on the 
average 1.6 months retarded. In dis- 
cussing these children Fischer says, 

So far our six-month-old, suffering from 
what we consider a form of hospitalism, 
emerges therefore as a baby with good 
sensory, social and muscular strength reaction 
who, however, does not engage in the grasping 
activities which to an essential degree charac- 
terize the normal six-month-old (16, p. 528). 


From the preceding quotation and 
description of the subjects, it is ap- 
parent that Fischer places a great 
deal of weight on the child's per- 
formance on the Cattell infant scale. 
It seems almost as if she would main- 
tain that an infant in an institution 
who makes an IQ score below 90 is 
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afflicted with “hospitalism.’’ How- 
ever, it is apparent that if one se- 
lected children at the age of six 
months who are retarded to the ex- 
tent of this sample, that is, children 
who on the average are performing 
only at the level of the typical child 
4.9 months old, they could not be 
expected to perform the grasping ac- 
tivities of the average child of six 
months of age. Hence we cannot ac- 
cept her conclusion, on the basis of 
this sample, that lack of this ability 
is a characteristic of ‘‘hospitalism.”’ 
Fischer seems to feel that the chil- 
dren subsequently placed in adoptive 
homes improve in performance on the 
scale as a consequence of the place- 
ment. She states, “Even including 


these unfavorable scores, the mean 
1Q of the adopted children (after 
already increasing in the institution 
to 86.23) is as high as 97.54. This 
becomes particularly interesting if 


we compare the mean scores of all the 
children in their development” (16, 
p. 525-526). The mean IQ of the 36 
children who were re-examined in their 
adoptive homes at an average age of 
20 months was 97.54. If the tests at 
these three ages were completely un- 
related, one would expect the scores 
at the subsequent ages to be normally 
distributed around the mean of the 
population which they represent. How- 
ever, a slight relationship may be 
present. For the purposes of this 
article and for the population which 
this group represents, the author will 
assume a mean of 100 at all three 
ages, while at the same time recog- 
nizing that the selective factors in 
operation make this assumption very 
vulnerable. If standard deviations 
were available for the Cattell test for 
the age levels 6, 11, and 20 months, 
and if correlations between tests at 
these age levels were available, scores 
could be predicted from the initial 
test at six months to the subsequent 
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tests at 11 and 20 months. As far as 
the author knows, such statistical 
material is not available. Hence, pre- 
dictions will be made on the basis of 
material reported in other studies. 
Continuing to assume an SD of 16 at 
all three ages, and on the basis of 
Bayley’s work (7) assuming a corre- 
lation of .52 for tests given at age 6 
and 11 months, a correlation of .23 
for tests given at 6 and 20 months, 
and a correlation of .60 for tests 
given at 11 and 20 months, these 
scores will be predicted. The pre- 
dicted scores together with the stand- 
ard error of estimate are as follows: 
For 11 months, 87.6+ 13.67 and for 
20 months, 94.5+15.57 and 91.7 
+12.80. Granted the previous as- 
sumptions, it is apparent that the 
values obtained by Fischer are not 
significantly different from those ex- 
pected purely on the basis of regres- 


‘sion toward the mean. 


After selecting children retarded in 
development, children with a mean 
10 of 76.1, she states when she comes 
to a description of their total be- 
havior: “Obviously, the children we 
observed are youngsters of average 
potentialities, whose atypical reaction 
to a test situation is environmentally 
fostered” (16, p. 529). Since a num- 
ber of studies have shown that there 
is very little relationship between 
tests during infancy and future per- 
formance, the test results would not 
provide a basis for questioning the 
statement that these subjects “are 
youngsters of average potentialities.”’ 
On the other hand the validity of this 
contention is far from obvious, and 
no information is included in the text 
of the article which makes it more 
than plausible. It would seem that 
such an assumption would have to 
be based on adequate information 
about both parents. A negative selec- 
tive factor is suggested in the ‘‘sexual 
indiscretion’’ of the mothers and per- 
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haps by their coming to a maternity 
home for unmarried mothers. The 


writer was unable to find in her arti- 
cle any support for the contention 
that their ‘‘atypical reaction’’ to the 
test was environmentally fostered. 

Fischer subdivides her group of six- 
to seven-month-old subjects into two 
other groups. She states, 


Again patterning is very clear-cut, as 87 per 
cent of the children, equally divided, comprise 
two dominant groups. One of them is essen- 
tially passive in all areas—including social and 
sensory areas. These are children who in the 
test performance do not react to sound or to 
the mirror.... The other pattern is that of 
marked social responsiveness—from friendly 
smiles for the examiner or their own picture in 
the mirror to tremendous demandingness (16, 
p. 529). 


The two dominant groups would 
be composed of 23 children each. 
Fischer states that the first group of 
23 children do not react to sound or 
to the mirror. However, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this statement with 
her earlier ones: that 94 per cent of 
the 53 subjects turn to the sound of 
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a voice, and that “Significant 
changes, however, occur in all but 
two items at the five-month level, 
with an insignificant drop on item 1 
(turning to the sound of a bell)”’ (16, 
p. 528). Ninety-four per cent of the 
53 subjects would include 50 of the 
infants. If we assume that all ‘‘non- 
reactors” to sound were in this group, 
20 of the 23 children would still have 
reacted to sound. 

Fischer does not give a sufficient 
description of the second group's per- 
formance on the test to permit an 
adequate evaluation; however, from 
the description given of both groups, 
the question is raised in the author’s 
mind as to whether the same sub- 
groups could have been obtained 
merely by dividing the children with 
1Q’s below 90 into two groups, those 
most and least retarded. 

The preceding _considerations 
would seem to raise considerable 
doubt that Fischer’s investigation 
supports Spitz’s conception of hos- 
pitalism. 
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REPLY TO DR. PINNEAU 
RENE A. SPITZ 
New York City 


Pinneau has expended an extraor- 
dinary amount of sagacity and 
labor in an attempt to discredit every 
facet of the research | have published. 
To reply to each of his innumerable 
points; to correct his misunderstand- 
ings, arbitrary conclusions, and un- 
warranted assumptions would require 
more space than his article. | will 
therefore limit my answer to only a 
few of the most confusing major ar- 
guments advanced. 

My research, conducted for close to 
twenty years and comprising the in- 
tensive and systematic observation 
of over 400 infants in their first year, 
was reported in three or four dozen 
scientific and professional articles, 
as well as in about a dozen motion 
pictures. Of these Pinneau has 
picked out five articles for the pur- 
poses of his polemic. If we disregard 
the numerous less essential points 
contained in his paper, we find that 
he challenges primarily the three fol- 
lowing conclusions to which I had 
arrived in my research: 

1. That affective interchange is 
paramount, not only for the develop- 
ment of emotion itself in infants, but 
also for the maturation and the de- 
velopment of the child, both physical 
and behavioral. 

2. That this affective interchange 
is provided by the reciprocity be- 
tween the mother (or her substitute) 
and the child. 

3. That depriving the child of this 
interchange is a serious, and in ex- 
treme cases, a dangerous handicap for 
its development in every sector of the 
personality. 


Pinneau endeavors to invalidate 
these conclusions with the help of sta- 
tistical manipulations on one hand, 
and on the other by implying that the 
experimental psychological material 
| presented is unsound. To begin 
with, | wish to make it clear that the 
experimental psychological and sta- 
tistical material in the five articles 
discussed by Pinneau was not intro- 
duced by me to prove my point, as the 
articles are addressed to medical 
readers. They were used as sup- 
portive evidence, subordinated to the 
clinical data—an illustration, as it 
were, of the description presented. 
Dismissing these statistics as inade- 
quate would therefore not invalidate 
my clinical findings. It will, how- 
ever, be shown further on that the 
statistics presented by me are correct, 
and therefore independently confirm 
and support the clinical findings. 

To achieve his purpose, Pinneau 
has laid a sort of patchwork of num- 
bers. His numerical speculations rest 
on figures culled, in a biased manner, 
from five of my publications; these 
five publications, widely separated in 
time, deal with different phases of 
my research. To these mathematics 
he added various unsupported claims 
which are in contradiction with the 
actual facts. With their help he tries 
to prove that the observations on 
which my findings and conclusions 
are based are not longitudinal, but 
cross-sectional. Once it is proved that 
they are cross-sectional, he argues, 
then the statements advanced by me 
are invalid. Pinneau has not defined 
what he means by longitudinal. For 
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the purposes of a study on the first 
year of life longitudinal has to be 
defined as comprising a period suffi- 
cient to detect significant develop- 
mental changes in the subject. In the 
first year of life such a study will 
require at least two and preferably 
three months. 

I will begin with Pinneau’s treat- 
ment of the cases in the original 
Nursery group. He has confused the 
figures of the original sample of 69 
children observed in Nursery for the 
purposes of the study on “Hospital- 
ism’’ (16, 17) with the sample of 123 
children observed in the same institu- 
tion for the purposes of ‘‘Anaclitic 
Depression” (18). He posits an 
arbitrary date for the beginning of 
observations in Nursery and thus 
succeeds in creating the impression 
that only one-third or at best one- 
half of the children in question in 
either sample were observed consist- 
ently for a full year. He concludes 
from this that ‘‘the graphs based on 
the sample of children must to a large 
extent represent different children at 
each age,’”’ a wording which creates 
in the reader’s mind the impression 
that most of the children were seen 
only once or twice in the course of 
their first year. 

I can dispel the confusion created 
by Pinneau. The 69 children who 
form the sample of the article on 
“Hospitalism”’ (16) consist of: 


39 children seen for 12 consecutive months or 
more from birth (within two weeks of 
delivery) ; 

15 children seen for 11 months or more, be- 
ginning within the first month of life; 

9 children seen for 11 months, beginning 
within the first month of life; 

6 children seen for 10 months, beginning 
within the second month of life. 


Let me add for those not familiar 
with infant observation that no test 
of any kind has yet been devised to 
provide really useful psychological 
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information on the infant in its first 
two months of life, during which be- 
havior is more in the nature of reflex 
than response. Therefore we did not 
consider it particularly important 
that a minority of our sample was 
not seen by us in the first month and 
a few of them not in the second 
month. It might also be mentioned 
that when Pinneau discusses the use- 
fulness of the Viennese test, most of 
the discrepancies which he makes so 
much of are caused just by the un- 
reliability of all and any test scores 
in the first two months of life. Each 
of the 69 children was seen at least 
once a week during the whole period 
of his stay by myself and/or my as- 
sociates. It seems to me that the 30 
days by which some of the children 
fall short of the full year’s observa- 
tion hardly can detract from the 
longitudinal character of the study. 
When possible each child was tested 
once a month. When this was not 
feasible, bimonthly intervals were 
observed. 

After having put in question the 
original sample of 69 children dealt 
with in ‘‘Hospitalism’’ (16), Pinneau 
casts doubts upon the procedures 
used with subsequent children in the 
Nursery. The fact is that the popula- 
tions that were discussed in the stud- 
ies in my subsequent articles (‘‘Ana- 
clitic Depression” (18), ‘Auto- 
erotism’’ (21), ‘“Psychogenic Dis- 
eases’ (23)) were routinely observed 
beginning with the first day when the 
child arrived (that is, within two 
weeks of birth) at Nursery. A film 
record was made of its first responses, 
and the observations continued until 
the child left the institution, that is, 
after the completion of the first year. 

Pinneau’s argumentation on the 
quantitative aspects is therefore in- 
valid when all the facts and not 
merely a selected portion of them are 
examined. 
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We will now proceed to examine 
other of Pinneau’s treatments of data 
“‘to obtain the flavor” (as he puts it) 
of his criticism. 

Perhaps this is the place to men- 
tion that a good many of Pinneau’s 
interpretations were made possible 
by the special circumstances sur- 
rounding my research. The physician 
has a professional obligation of dis- 
cretion to his patients. Furthermore, 
penal institutions are forbidden by 
law to give any clue to the identity 
of their inmates and the same goes 
for Foundling Home. I made every 
effort to keep identity, time, and 
place protected from uncalled-for 
inquisitiveness, to the point of using, 
here and there, misleading clues, 
such as the term “Western Hemi- 
sphere.”’ For the reader’s informa- 
tion that term was used by me in a 
cultural sense, meaning the Western 
world, including Europe. 

When therefore I avoided publish- 
ing any specific date on the sample 
of the 91 children housed in Found- 
ling Home, Pinneau found himself at 
a loss and therefore had recourse to 
the following conclusion: ‘It would 
seem obvious that in the original 
study the Foundling Home infants 
were tested only once, and that the 
original graphs were based on cross- 
sectional data.’’ This statement is in 
contradiction to the facts presented 
in my studies on ‘Hospitalism.” 
Pinneau makes this the backbone of 
his arguments. He variously refers 
to “the brief’’ period of time, to “‘the 
extremely short time’’ spent in the 
obscrvation of Foundling Home, to 
“the purely cross-sectional nature of 
the study,” and thus he progressively 
raises his own bid to the point where 
he has convinced himself that my 
observation of the children in Found- 
ling Home was limited to “less than 
a week”’ and that these children were 
tested only once. 
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The facts are as follows: The chil- 
dren in Foundling Home were ob- 
served by me for over three months, 
daily, during four to six hours per 
day. During this time they were 
tested, filmed, and observed by my- 
self and my assistants. In the course 
of the subsequent two years they were 
observed and photographed at four- 
month intervals by an assistant 
trained by myself (17, pp. 114 f., 23, 
270 f). 

The technique used in the above 
two examples of Pinneau’s argu- 
mentation is applied by him with 
many variations, modifications, and 
elaborations. A further example is 
provided when he indignantly states 
that the 91 children in Foundling 
Home were not followed for two 
years, because in the course of these two 
years 34 had died. He appears not to 
have grasped a simple medical fact: 
if the initial sample of a population 
of 91 is followed for two years, it is 
the mortality statistics and the con- 
dition of the survivors in which the 
physician is interested. The death of 
34 of the original population will 
provide the physician with the most 
alarming proof that the conditions for 
survival are precarious indeed. 

The physician will regret that 
another 36 of the original sample 
could not be followed because they 
were adopted or transferred; but he 
knows that this is one of the short- 
comings of longitudinal studies. And 
the absence of data about these 36 
can under no circumstances invali- 
date the horrifying finding that more 
than one-third of the original popula- 
tion died within two years. He will 
realize that there is every probability, 
even in the best of circumstances, 
that information about the 36 who 
successively disappeared from the 
original sample could only have 
added to the percentage of the mor- 
tality. To state under these circum- 
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stances that the 21 children who were 
seen from beginning to end is too 
small a portion of the original sample 
for the purpose of concluding that 
deprivation of maternal care has a 
harmful effect, appears, to put it 
mildly, naive. 

But what shall we say when we find 
that Pinneau considers that the 21 
survivals constitute ‘‘an inferior bi- 
ological selection’! Does Pinneau 
really mean to convey that the 37 
who died were biologically superior 
to the 21 who survived? 

He raises many other objections 
which serve to becloud the issue. 
These appear to me less essential and 
I will deal briefly with a few of them 
only. 

a. There is an implication that I 
have attributed the decline of 33 
points in the developmental quotient 
to the consequences of weaning. He 
supports this allegation through quo- 
tations which, taken in their right 
context, mean just the opposite. On 
the contrary, I stated in several of 
my publications that the effect of 
weaning, particularly around the 
sixth month, usually results in a rise 
of the developmental quotient. On 
the other hand, throughout my publi- 
cations | stressed that it is the dep- 
rivation of maternal contact and of 
reciprocity with the mother which has 
destructive consequences. Therefore 
weaning as such is not important; 
but when children are weaned, they 
concomitantly lose that contact with 
their mothers which is implicit in the 
feeding situation. 

b. He questions the value of the 
Hetzer-Wolf test (3, 8). But con- 
trary to Pinneau’s allegations it has 
been applied to many thousands of 
infants in many countries, is being 
used at present, and compares favor- 
ably indeed with all other tests (for 
the first year) known to me.' Regard- 


1 Katherine M. Wolf informs me that she 
does not intend to answer Pinneau's attack 
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ing its predictive value, just as with 
any other test, a single administra- 
tion is uninformative and only the 
trend of a number of successive appli- 
cations of the test over a period of 
time is meaningful. 

c. He questions the composition of 
my staff: It consiste) of myself, 
Katherine M. Wolf (one of the two 
originators of the Hetzer-Wolf test), 
and of a number of assistants with 
Ph. D. qualifications trained by Wolf 
and myself in testing and observing 
infants. 

d. He objects to the method of 
comparing different institutions with 
one another, a debatable point. But 
it is typical of Pinneau’s procedure 
that he neglects to mention that his 
objection applies only to one of the 
five studies discussed by him (‘‘Hos- 
pitalism”’ [16]) and that in the re- 
maining studies, groups of infants 
present at the same time in the same 
institution, namely in Nursery, were 
compared with each other. 

e. He objects that the question of 
congenital abnormalities was not 
touched upon by me and highlights 
this as one of the uncontrolled vari- 
ables in the sample. But the nature 
of the institutions themselves implies 
that congenital abnormalities were 
excluded on admission, as the insti- 
tutions in question were not equipped 
to deal with them. 

f. He alleges that I have not em- 





on the Hetzer-Wolf test. She further calls the 
fact to my attention that the number of chil- 
dren to whom the Viennese test has been ap- 
plied under controlled conditions can be found 
in Charlotte Bihler’s book: ‘Kleinkinder 
Tests” (3) and in the pub,..ations which deal 
with the restandardization of this test in 
social and cultural groups, e.g., Hofstaetter 
(9, 10), Maria Wolf (26, 27), etc. My reference 
to thousands of children was based on the 
number of children tested in the course of the 
years of activity of the Viennese University 
Psychological Institute and elsewhere, with- 
out the results of these tests having been 
published. 
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ployed normal groups of infants for 
purposes of comparison. That idea 
of Pinneau’s is a negative hallucina- 
tion. Within the publications ex- 
amined by Pinneau, in ‘‘Autoero- 
tism’”’ (21) on page 103, there is a 
chart filling half the page, and show- 
ing the relationship between normal 
infants, infants in Nursery, and in- 
fants in Foundling Home—not to 
speak of the fact that my whole re- 
search is based exactly on this kind 
of comparison. 

This refutation of the objections 
raised by Pinneau could go on and 
on. I will refrain from going into fur- 
ther details, except to point out again 
his unfamiliarity with the subject, 
which becomes embarrassingly evi- 
dent when he takes me to task be- 
cause I mention marasmus as a cause 
of death only in ulterior publications 
and not in the first ones. He com- 
pounds this blunder in a note (foot- 
note 24) where he points to a similar 


negligence on my part in regard to 
cachexia. He appears to believe that 
the two terms serve to designate dis- 


tinct disease entities. They do not. 
Marasmus is a symptom, a progres- 
sive wasting away, especially, in in- 
fants, but also in senescents. The 
term cachexia also means progressive 
wasting away when used alone. As an 
adjective of the ‘‘more than a dozen 
conditions’’ which Pinneau mentions, 
it simply means the wasting away 
occurring in that particular disease. 
Pinneau takes the secondary effect 
for the disease. 

The lack of clinical orientation is 
particularly evident whenever Pin- 
neau tries to apply to clinical obser- 
vation and to clinical methods his sta- 
tistical standards. He introduces into 
the observation of the living being an 
atomistic concept and does not realize 
that the shortcomings of a test, with 
random fluctuations of 5 to 15 points 
are very small matters indeed, when 
in the follow-up the children in 
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Foundling Home fall to an average 
level of 55 points below the “normal” 
average of 100, and when the essen- 
tial point which I made is that these 
emotionally deprived children were 
dying in a truly horrifying percent- 
age. 

Pinneau’s yardstick for test vali- 
dation may be meaningful in evalu- 
ating the behavior of mice and rats; 
certainly his critical procedures will 
produce no harm there, for we are not 
responsible for the survival of labora- 
tory animals and their species. The 
physician deals with human beings 
and their survival. | do not want to 
be dramatic or to harrow Pinneau’s 
conscience. But this is not the first 
attempt by Pinneau to attack clinical 
fieldwork by purely deductive rea- 
soning. He has tried to invalidate the 
pioneer work of Margaret Ribble (14, 
15) and in the present case he also 
attacks Liselotte Fischer and Kather- 
ine M. Wolf. But his criticism of this 
line of research implies that we 
should continue to raise infants in 
such places as Foundling Home, at 
the risk of a mortality of 374 per cent 
in two years, and wait for a change 
until we have ironed out the minor 
fluctuations in the various tests ap- 
plied. The results of the work of 
pioneers like Chapin (4), Lowrey 
(11), Goldfarb (6, 7) and Bakwin 
(1) has fundamentally changed our 
approach to. the raising of infants 
in the last 40 years. The results 
achieved by the later workers, Anna 
Freud (5), John Bowlby (2), Mar- 
garet Ribble (14, 15) and I believe 
I can include myself, has been by 
this time applied all over the world 
in the practice of many hundreds 
of hospitals and institutions, with 
a concomitantly demonstrable saving 
of innumerable human lives. The 
exertions of Pinneau will not stop 
the progress in the care and the 
understanding of infants achieved in 
the last 40 years. When faced with 
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this kind of criticism, we can say 
with Henry Poincaré: “On ne dis- 
cute pas avec un physicien, on répéte 
ses expériences!’’ The quality of Pin- 
neau’s criticism has been aptly char- 
acterized in Joseph Stone’s presi- 
dential address to the N.Y. State 
Psychological Association. There, in 
a few masterful paragraphs of com- 
ment on Pinneau’s criticism of Mar- 
garet Ribble’s work, Stone includes 
the remark: “Il commend you his ar- 
ticle [Pinneau’s] as a kind of hydrogen 
bomb perfection of destructive criti- 
cism; not a paragraph is left stand- 
ing for miles around”’ (24). 

Nobody realized better than I the 
shortcomings of my experimental de- 
sign, and those of my publications. 
They are largely due to the exiguity 
of the means at my disposal, to the 
space restriction imposed on such 
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publications in psychiatric journals, 
and, last but not least, to the fact that 
I was exploring uncharted territory in 
which progress can only be halting. 
But Pinneau, after all, could have 
asked me to explain apparent in- 
consistencies and to fill out gaps, if 
it was information and the advance- 
ment of science he was after. He 
chose not to do this. 

Criticizing, questioning, discussing 
empirical and nonempirical studies 
in science increases our insight, 
broadens our knowledge and is highly 
welcome when based on factual data. 
A critical discussion, however, built 
on inference and implication, and 
which has recourse to invention, 
serves no useful purpose. On the 
contrary; it beclouds the issue, it 
confuses and, moreover, holds up 
unnecessarily the progress of science. 
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REPLY TO DR. SPITZ! 


SAMUEL R. PINNEAU 
University of California 


In replying to my evaluation of his 
research on infantile disorders, Spitz 
presents a number of statements 
which may be examined in relation 
to specific sections of the original re- 
view. 


THE RESEARCH REPORTS REVIEWED 


Spitz considers that in dealing with 
only five articles, | have used an in- 
complete sample of “three or four 
dozen scientific and professional arti- 
cles’’ and “about a dozen motion 
pictures.” 

A search of the Psychological Ab- 
stracts, the Quarterly Cumulative In- 
dex Medicus, and the Biological Ab- 
stracts disclosed from 1935 to the 
present, 23 articles by Spitz and four 
films which report aspects of his re- 
search on infants. 

My choice of articles was dictated 
by four considerations: Of the articles 
I read, these gave the most detailed 
consideration of the institutions, the 
infants, and their background. All 
were available in the same Annual 
(13). In American psychology, these 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the 


criticisms and suggestions of Harold E. Jones 
in the writing of this reply. 


are the most widely cited among his 
publications. In his references, he 


himself refers to them more fre- 
quently than to other reports. 


Tue STUDIES 


In his reply, Spitz has failed to give 
essential information about the na- 
ture of his studies. The Nursery 
study was apparently initiated in 
1942 and that of Foundling Home in 
1944 (4, p. 432), at which times his 
residence is listed as New York (12); 
data are still withheld concerning the 
social and geographic areas served by 
these institutions. The reply suggests 
additional questions concerning the 
comparability of the samples, inas- 
much as Nursery is apparently in a 
penal institution in New York (4, p. 
433), while the location of Foundling 
Home is no longer limited to the 
‘Western Hemisphere,”’ but rather to 
the ‘“‘Western world.’’ While a physi- 
cian’s responsibility to his patients 
or subjects is not to be denied, it is 
difficult to believe that in a matter of 
this sort professional ethics or legal 
restrictions could be violated by 
identifying the institutions con- 
cerned, or at any rate by giving de- 
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tails as to national, educational, and 
socioeconomic samplings involved. 


THE SAMPLES 


Spitz states in his first article (5, 
p. 56) that 130 infants constituted 
the total population of both institu- 
tions, of which 69 were in Nursery 
and 61 in Foundling Home. Else- 
where in the article the number in 
Foundling Home is stated as 88 (5, 
p. 59) and in a different article, 
91 (9, p. 271). In the reply he refers 
to 91 infants in this institution, and 
states that ‘If the initial sample of a 
population of 91 is followed for two 
years, it is the mortality statistics and 
the condition of the survivors in 
which the physician is interested.”’ 
Very true; but the fact remains that 
the number of cases in this institution 
actually followed for two years was 
21 and not 91, unless all those that 
have died are automatically regis- 
tered as members of subsequent fol- 
low-ups. 


THE NATURE OF THE OBSERVATIONS 


In his reply, Spitz states that his 
original study of the Foundling Home 
infants required three months. This 
clarification is important since his 
earlier statements, on which | based 
my estimate of the length of time 
required for the original study (4, p. 
435), indicate repeated tests on these 
children over a two-year period (cf. 
4, p. 438). (The graph for this 
group is reproduced in Fig. 1 (4, p. 
440)). While it must be granted that 
three months of observation can be 
considered a sufficiently long period 
of time to qualify the study as a 
longitudinal one for some purposes, 
it is quite obvious that it cannot be 
used to show the development of a 
constant number of Foundling Home 
subjects during their first year of life. 
Spitz still does not specify the num- 
ber of children observed at each age, 
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nor the number of times the indi- 
vidual children were tested. This 
may seem to be a trivial matter, but 
lack of information in such areas and 
repeated discrepancies, such as noted 
above, make it difficult to evaluate 
both the reports of the observations 
and the interpretations which are 
offered. 

With regard to the Nursery in- 
fants, we are informed that the total 
sample in the institution was included 
(5, p. 56), that observations began in 
the first two months, and that each 
was observed for a period of 12 to 
18 months (7, p. 313). Thus, at the 
time the study began on the original 
sample of 69 cases, there could have 
been no children in the institution 
beyond two months of age. But we 
know that Nursery had been in exist- 
ence for at least ten years (6), that it 
admitted children at frequent inter- 
vals (4, p.433),and kept them through 
their first year (5, 6). A check on the 
earlier records of the institution 
might explain this apparent dis- 
crepancy, if the institution could be 
identified. 


THE RESULTS 


Clinical findings. As previously 
noted in detail, Spitz’s clinical find- 
ings appear to me to contain numer- 
ous contradictions, (see, for example, 
4, p. 434, 437, 445, 446). In addi- 
tion, the statements concerning the 
care of the children in the two 
institutions are contradictory (cf. 4, p. 
437-438), there are known differences 
between the two groups that could 
at least in part account for the results 
obtained (cf. 4, p. 433-435, 447), 
and there is lack of information on a 
number of other variables which 
might account for the results (cf. 4, 
p. 437, 447). 

He does not deal with any of these 
specific points in his reply except that 
of congenital abnormalities. With 
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regard to these he states that the 
nature of the institutions implies 
that they were excluded on admis- 
sion; however, this statement is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with his description 
of the Foundling Home infants’ medi- 
cal care (cf. 4, p.437-438; 5, p. 62) and 
his statement that in advanced ex- 
treme cases the picture of these chil- 
dren varied from stuporous deterio- 
rated catatonia to agitated idiocy 
(7, p. 331). 

In his articles Spitz lists marasmus 
and cachexia among the causes of 
death of the Foundling Home chil- 
dren; however, in the reply he also 
maintains that these are just symp- 
toms. The question arises as to 
whether these symptoms, as he now 
refers to them, were the cause of the 
death or if the cause was a “disease 
entity’’ of which marasmus was the 
symptom. Measles was listed as the 
cause of 65 per cent of the deaths; 
the particular disorders leading to 


death in the other 35 per cent were 
unspecified. It should be noted that 


sé 


the distinction between “symptoms” 
and ‘‘disease entities’ is not always 
a clear one, and that apparently not 
all investigators in the medical sci- 
ences would agree with Spitz regard- 
ing maramus (1, 2, 11; cf. 3, p. 221- 
222 for a summary of these papers). 

Statistical findings. In his studies 
Spitz has used the Hetzer-Wolf test. 
An evaluation of the test in terms of 
published research indicates that it 
was inadequately standardized and 
that a given DQ does not have the 
same relative significance at different 
ages within the first year. The avail- 
able evidence does not support Spitz’s 
contention in his reply that the pre- 
dictive value of this test is increased 
by having repeated measurements on 
the same children during their first 
year. While it is undoubtedly true 
that the test has been and is used ex- 
tensively in many countries, fre- 
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quency of use cannot, in and of itself, 
increase the validity of the test. 

According to Spitz, the most prom- 
inent feature of hospitalism, mani- 
fested by the Foundling Home infants, 
was severe developmental retarda- 
tion as determined by the Hetzer- 
Wolf test (5). In his reply he con- 
tinues to maintain that the drop in 
DQ score is to be accounted for by 
the separation of the child from his 
mother. The average DQ of the chil- 
dren fell from approximately 131 to 
72 in the first year; however, the drop 
from approximately 131 to 76 took 
place before the prevalent age at 
which the children were separated 
from their mothers (cf. Fig. 1 [4, p. 
440|). In his first article (5) he 
states that by the end of the second 
year the DQ sinks to 45, “...an 
average level of 55 points below the 
“normal” average of 100...” (10). 
It is to be noted, however, that 
the individual children on whom 
this statement was based were not 
tested over a two-year period, but 
only over a three-month period, and 
the DQ decline as reported must 
therefore involve different samples 
or different combinations of cases at 
different ages, the amount of repeated 
testing and of sample overlap not 
being specified. 

The total Nursery sample of 196 
cases was divided into three subsam- 
ples in my original article: the original 
group, the anaclitic depression group, 
and a residual sample. !t was sug- 
gested that Spitz chose those sub- 
jects showing a marked drop in score 
for the anaclitic depression sample. 
Until he has specified that this is 
incorrect, and why, it can only be 
assumed that the results in this 
study can be accounted for in this 
manner. 


Sp1tz’s CONCLUSIONS 
Spitz lists three conclusions in his 
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reply which he feels that I have 
challenged. I have, however, not 
challenged these as propositions, but 
have merely raised questions as to 
whether they are in fact supported by 
the evidence which he presents. He 
says that my evaluation of his re- 
search “‘... implies that we should 
continue to raise infants in such 
places as Foundling Home...” 


(10). This is incorrect. The purpose 
of a critical evaluation of a research 
report is to determine if the data 
reported warrant the conclusions 
drawn by the author. I do not believe 
that Spitz’s data do. 


CONCLUSION 
Dr. Spitz’s articles are almost the 
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only research reports in the first six 
volumes of The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child (13) which attempt a sta- 
tistical analysis of the data. He is to 
be commended for this; certainly in 
this area of clinical hunches and 
hypotheses we have special need for 
more careful scientific investigations 
and checking of hypotheses, and the 
use of statistical materials may be a 
step in this direction. It may well be 
that the burden of blame for the un- 
critical acceptance of his works does 
not rest with Spitz, who has pub- 
lished his results as he sees them, but 
rather with those who have acclaimed 
his work, and whose research training 
should enable them to make a critical 
evaluation of such research reports. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Goop, CarTER V., & SCATES, 
DouGias E. Methods of research. 
New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1954. Pp. xx+920. $6.00. 
This is a lengthy volume addressed 

to “field workers, graduate students 

and members of the senior division of 
the undergraduate college who would 
evaluate the quality of conclusions, 
either as producers or consumers of 
research.”’ It carries the subtitle: 
“Educational, Psychological, Socio- 
logical,’’ an indication of the authors’ 
aim to furnish a treatment of certain 
research methods common to educa- 
tion and the social sciences. Although 
the main effort is addressed to stu- 
dents in education, the subtitle is 
justified in a limited degree, both 
by the kinds of methods which are 
discussed and by the use of illustra- 


tive materials drawn from psychology 
and sociology. 

Two preliminary 
entitled 
Progress,”’ and the other, ‘“‘Formula- 
tion and Development of the Prob- 
lem; Research Programs and Needs,”’ 


chapters, one 
“Research as a Way of 


introduce the main subjects. These 
are: literature and library techniques; 
the historical method; the descrip- 
tive method (considered from the 
points of view of analysis, classifica- 
tion and normative research); the 
experimental method; methods used 
in case and clinical studies, and in 
genetic and developmental studies; 
and the reporting and implementa- 
tion of research. 

From the point of view of the needs 
of students of psychology, whether 
undergraduate majors, graduate stu- 
dents, or established scholars in the 
field, the values in the book are some- 
what uneven, and in a certain sense 
collateral. The first chapter on “Re- 
search as a Way of Progress,” for 


example, is uncritically inspirational, 
being based on the thesis that “‘such 
strength as will be demanded for 
survival and for the good life can 
come only through research; not 
primarily research in the physical 
sciences—granted that such research 
must be continued on a large scale 
and probably made more funda- 
mental—but research on all of the 
many facets of living.” Now this is 
an unobjectionable sentence, if an 
uncritical view is taken of the mean- 
ing of the word research. However, 
if by research is meant methodology, 
particularly methodology as it is 
defined by the content of this book, 
the sentence is debatable since it 
leaves unmentioned the influence of 
the theorist and, to pass to another 
universe of discourse, those forces in 
the development of knowledge which 
seem to function like the forces 
closing a gestalt—‘‘discoveries”’ have 
been made, it has often been noted, 
because the time was ripe. In such 
cases, the men were less important 
than the ideas with which they were 
working. 

The main treatment suffers from a 
certain dilemma in which the authors 
are caught. They do not, they indi- 
cate, want to write a textbook on 
techniques—statistical, psychomet- 
ric, or sociometric—and neither have 
they defined their audience as one 
which can be expected to be com- 
petent in the use of such techniques. 
On the other hand, they are obliged 
for various reasons to come to terms 
with all the ways in which problems 
of research are problems in statistics, 
in experimental design, or in valida- 
tion—to give but a few illustrations. 
The results are not always happy. 
Their aim is accomplished in too 
many instances, of importance to the 
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training of psychologists, by mere 
mention of the names of techniques 
and methods—sometimes in lists 
which convey nothing but the 
name—by referring the student to 
other sources, or by passing judg- 
ment upon the applicability of tech- 
niques in an authoritative way. (No 
serious student should be left depend- 
ing upon a professor's authority 
when it comes to such a matter as 
the applicability of a technique.) 
Too seldom is an account offered of 
their use which illuminates the prob- 
lems for which they are suitable, or 
gives detailed guidance in their use, 
or alerts the student to the special 
difficulties which must be overcome 
in their application, or most impor- 
tant of all, leaves the student with a 
firm grasp of the internal logic of the 
method which fits him to be his own 
authority. 

The work is strongest where it is 
sensitive to needs which are either 
shared by all three kinds of students 
to whom it is addressed (in educa- 
tion, psychology, and sociology) or 
to the needs of the students of educa- 
tion alone. Thus it contains a useful 
treatment of the methods of the his- 
torian—about which psychologists 
ought generally to know more—with 
practical guides to historical sources, 
to note-taking methods, to the very 
important techniques of criticism, 
both external and internal which 
are the special virtue of the profes- 
sional historian, and to the problems 
of historiography. It contains a use- 
ful, but brief, account of question- 
naire and interview techniques, and 
of the problems encountered in the 
conduct of the kind of educational 
survey with which professional ed- 
ucationists are familiar. More super- 
ficial, but still useful, are the accounts 
of content analysis, small-group 
study, and the conduct of research 
in association with casework. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The book has a number of colla- 
teral values which make it a useful 
reference work. First are the exten- 
sive bibliographies. These are or- 
ganized as footnotes (of which there 
are nearly 1,600, many of which 
contain dozens of individual cita- 
tions), and as Selected References 
(of which there are nearly 2,100). 
It is quite possible that the book con- 
tains more than 6,000 citations in all. 
Further, the various bibliographies 
abound with references as recent as 
1954. Second are the many side refer- 
ences, principally of an _ historical 
turn, which are a tribute to the wide- 
range interest of the authors and 
which enrich the reader—we learn 
of Hull's practice of keeping a note- 
book in his graduate days at Wis- 
consin, that at the end of his career 
the notebooks totaled twenty-seven 
volumes, and that some of his stimu- 
lus to systematic thinking came from 
these notebooks, and similarly of 
Ranke, Mommsen, Huxley, Boring, 
Tolman, Hall, Bingham, Niebuhr, 
Sumner, Giddings, Ehrlich, Gibbon, 
and Kettering, who are merely a 
few among many others. 

Despite these values, however, the 
work carries implications which will 
trouble many readers. It implies the 
primacy of data collection and treat- 
ment over the process of reflection 
from whence come the theories and 
hypotheses which direct the choice 
of data to be collected. It carries 
implications that all kinds of data 
collection are equally respectable, 
from an intellectual point of view, 
as indeed they are where only pro- 
cedural questions arise. But this 
latter assumption blurs important 
distinctions in the minds of students. 
The engineers know better than this 
when they distinguish explicitly be- 
tween research and development. It 
implies that the student can be 
trained to “evaluate the quality of 
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conclusions” on the basis of acquaint- 
anceship and reference knowledge, 
i.e., knowledge of where to go in 
order to acquire the competency 
which will make one capable of ask- 
ing the significant questions in the 
evaluation of the quality of con- 
clusions. All of this seems to the re- 


viewer to be likely to produce by- 
standers rather than participants in 
scientific work. 
MALCOLM G. PRESTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


BRAND, Howarp. (Ed.) The study 
of personality: a book of readings. 
New York: Wiley, 1954. Pp. xvi 
+581. $6.00. 

The Siudy of Personality, as its 
subtitle accurately reflects, is a col- 
lection of readings, consisting mainly 
of papers that have previously ap- 
peared in journals. The editor has 
contributed four original chapters, 
including a general introduction and 
an introduction to each of the three 
sections into which the book is sub- 
divided; he has also contributed a 
brief commentary preceding each of 
the reprinted papers. 

The three sections of the book deal, 
respectively, with theory, methods, 
and problems. For inclusion in each 
of the sections the editor has selected 
material ‘‘from clinical, experimental, 
and social psychology, from anthro- 
pology, and from sociology.”’ In his 
preface, he has indicted his aware- 
ness that such broad coverage has 
been achieved at the expense of 
omitting many important papers in 
the field of personality. However, as 
his avowed purpose was to “‘show the 
student how much variety there is 
in research activity touching on per- 
sonality,’ the editor has not com- 
mitted himself to any selection cri- 
teria in terms of which his choices 
can be criticized. One can only com- 
ment, in this connection, that he has 
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selected an impressive collection of 
high-level treatments of personality, 
which have been written from many 
divergent points of view. The list 
of contributors reads like a con- 
densed ‘‘Who’s Who in the Social 
Sciences.” 

The editor's emphasis is mainly 
methodological, and even the section 
dealing with theory stresses prin- 
ciples of theory construction rather 
than attempts to formulate a single 
logically consistent theory of per- 
sonality. This methodological em- 
phasis, in the reviewer's opinion, 
definitely restricts the ‘“‘student”’ 
group for which the book can serve a 
useful purpose; the group of potential 
readers is probably limited to gradu- 
ate students and social scientists who 
have completed their formal training. 
Graduate students should be able to 
utilize it as a nucleus around which 
to organize their reading of signifi- 
cant research contributions to per- 
sonality theory. Fully trained social 
scientists will likely appreciate its 
value in providing cues to the recall 
of significant contributions that have 
undergone a process of partial for- 
getting. 

Although the editor does not ex- 
plicitly state that his book is ex- 
pected to be of use in the teaching of 
undergraduates, he does not disclaim 
its usefulness for this purpose. On 
this point, the reviewer is inclined to 
believe that, while the book may be- 
come a rich source of lecture material, 
it cannot be understood adequately 
by the average undergraduate reader 
because of its level of sophistication, 
its level of difficulty, and its spe- 
cialized emphasis. 

The clinical psychologist, and the 
instructor with clinical inclinations, 
will likely find this collection of read- 
ings somewhat disappointing. There 
is little in it to satisfy his ideographic 
propensities, since the attitude of the 
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editor appears to have been that of 
assuming that the scientific method 
in psychology requires a nomothetic 
approach. That ideographic ap- 
proaches can be just as ‘‘scientific’’ as 
any of the nomothetic approaches 
has been amply demonstrated in the 
psychological literature. The re- 
viewer, at any rate, is in full agree- 
ment with the clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists who insist that the 
investigation of a single personality 
must be a process of entertaining, 
testing, and confirming, modifying, 
or rejecting hypotheses which de- 
velop out of the data as they are be- 
ing collected, whether the data con- 
sist of responses to diagnostic tests or 
responses occurring during psycho- 
therapeutic interactions. 

In summary, this collection of 
readings should fill the need for sup- 
plementary reading in a graduate 
level course dealing with nomothetic 
approaches to the investigation of 
personality, or as a supplement to a 
course in the theory of personality 
when either the instructor or a good 
textbook contributes a single con- 
sistent theoretical point of view. 
Psychologists and other social scien- 
tists will find ic useful as a review of 
significant and more or less familiar 
material that should not be allowed 
to become lost in seldom consulted 
back issues of the journals. 

Bert R. SAPPENFIELD 

Utah State Hospital 


KERMAN, Epwarp F. What is electro- 
shock therapy? New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1954. Pp. 152. $3.50. 


Although biased in favor of electro- 
shock, this book should serve a useful 
purpose in supplying nontechnical 
authoritative answers to questions 
usually asked about this popular 
form of treatment by patients and 
their relatives. 

James D. PaGe 

Temple University 
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Ryan, THomas, & SmirH, PATRICIA. 
Principles of industrial psychology. 
New York: Ronald, 1954. Pp. 
xiv +534. $5.50. 


According to Ryan and Smith, 
“the book is designed as an intro- 
ductory survey of the entire field of 
industrial psychology.” They are 
“concerned with formulating for the 
reader the principles of industrial 
psychology.” 

Since the authors omit many 
topics, this book cannot be considered 
a survey of the entire field. In addi- 
tion, the reader may have some 
difficulty in identifying the principles 
from the textual material and so it 
appears as if this is more a title of a 
book rather than a clearly stated and 
outstanding series of principles that 
lead to a systematic presentation of 
industrial psychology. 

The book presents in substantial 
fashion those aspects of industrial 
psychology as the authors perceive 
it to be. While one may disagree 
with their point of view, it is clear 
that the authors are very familiar 
with the subject matter. 

The style of presentation is char- 
acterized by critically evaluating 
research studies reported in the 
literature and emphasizing the neces- 
sary statistical concepts and tech- 
niques related to selection of em- 
ployees. The heavy statistical in- 
volvement may make this book a 
little too difficult for the typical 
undergraduate student who is not a 
psychology or statistics major. Ad- 
mittedly, statistics is an important 
tool of the industrial psychologist, 
but whether statistics and industrial 
psychology can be learned simul- 
taneously from the same text is 
questionable. One may also wonder 
whether the student will become 
confused as a result of the authors’ 
criticisms of other researchers’ work. 
Many references seem to be included 
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to illustrate shortcomings of research 
in the field. This is contrary to the 
usual practice in basic texts of re- 
ferring only to the best work done in 
the field and emphasizing the posi- 
tive aspects of the findings. A com- 
pletely interested (possibly grad- 
duate) student will benefit con- 
siderably from such a presentation. 
The ordinary ones may become 
annoyed. 

Part I, ‘Selection and Placement,”’ 
is a solid and conservative presenta- 
tion of tests and other selection 
procedures with a considerable em- 
phasis on statistics. Slightly more 
than 50 per cent of the entire book 
is devoted to selection and place- 
ment. Part II is devoted to ‘‘Factors 
in Efficiency.”” The first sentence 
states that “All of this book is con- 
cerned with the ways in which ef- 
ficiency of the performance of 
workers can be improved.” Ryan 
and Smith apparently view this as 


the main task of industrial psycho- 


logy. In addition to considering the 
concept of efficiency, such enviror- 
mental factors as lighting, ventila- 
tion, noise and their effect on 
efficiency as well as a critical chapter 
on time and motionstudy areincluded. 

There are three chapters on in- 
dustrial motivation in this book. 
The authors reject what they terra 
the behavioristic and the Freudian 
biases and propose a general theory 
on the initiation and control of 
activity. They state “that man 
behaves with respect to the future 
and past as they anticipate or re- 
member them.’’ According to Ryan 
and Smith, “‘the first stage in ex- 
plaining behavior is a problem of 
perception, remembering, imagining, 
understanding and thinking.” 

From this take-off point, a series 
of thirteen hypotheses are postulated 
in the second chapter on motivation. 
Two examples are: Hypothesis I—- 
Every individual wishes to believe 
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or perceive himself as valued by the 
social group as an improved and use- 
ful member; Hypothesis IX—De- 
veloping skill in any activity tends 
to enhance the goal character of the 
activity. 

The third chapter on motivation 
covers such topics as job satisfac- 
tion, attitudes, morale. Brief refer- 
ences are made to the Hawthorne 
studies, the work at the University 
of Michigan, and experiments done 
by some of our English colleagues. 
In addition, boredom, monotony 
and restriction of output are men- 
tioned. Additional chapters on facili- 
tating learning and accident control 
conclude the authors’ coverage. 

Ryan and Smith view the contri- 
butions of industrial psychology as 
(a) placement, (0) evaluating effi- 
ciency, (c) motivation, (d) training 
methods, and (e) accident proneness. 
If one is content with viewing indus- 
trial psychology as the above-men- 
tioned areas and if one prefers to 
have slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the text on placement, then this 
text will be very satisfactory. There 
is a sound and critical presentation 
of the material covered. The major 
novelty of the text is the presenta- 
tion of a theory of motivation. 
Whether it “catches” remains to be 
seen. From a reviewer's point of 
view it seems to be a description of 
the ways people might behave rather 
than a systematic presentation of 
causality. It does have shades of 
Woodworth, Gestalt, and Tolman 
and quite a point is made in reject- 
ing Watson and Freud. 

Principles of Industrial Psychology 
is an interesting book for a sophisti- 
cated audience. It may be misunder- 
stood by typical undergraduates and 
it may not be too appealing to the 
man in industry who wishes to apply 
some principles. 

MILTon L. Blum 

College of the City of New York 
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Ogser, O. A., & Hammonpn, S. B. 
(Eds.) Social structure and per- 
sonality in a city. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1954. Pp. xxii+344. $4.50. 

Oxgser, O. A., & Emery, F. E. Social 
structure and personality in a rural 
community. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1954. Pp. xiii+279. $3.75. 
This two-volume overview of the 

sociological and psychological struc- 

ture of the Australian Common- 
wealth, its people and its institu- 
tions, is admirably unique in many 
respects. The reported research was 
initiated by the Faculty of Psy- 
chology at the University of Mel- 
bourne, and aided by local and 
Unesco grants for the study of social 
tensions. It is important to note, 
however, that the work was carried 
on not only to render contributions 
to scientific knowledge, but to serve 
also as instructional devices for Uni- 
versity classes in Collective Behavior 
(Social Psychology). Quite apart 


from the value of the material pre- 
sented, it stands as a tribute to a 
style of cooperative student partici- 
pation in professional research and 
reporting that would be unusual any- 


where. Considering the reported 
personal autonomy of Australians, it 
is the more remarkable there. 

It is not uncommon for single re- 
search programs to be oriented to 
the perceptual framework of the re- 
spondents used in the study. Indeed, 
this is quite characteristic of field 
studies in sociology and cultural 
anthropology. It is uncommon, how- 
ever, to find this frame of reference 
saturating the psychological explora- 
tion of a total national culture as is 
done in this project. The reader is, 
for example, spared a dreary break- 
down of class and caste distinctions 
as deduced by the investigators. In- 
stead he is exposed to the self-revela- 
tions of the population with respect 
to their perceived roles and their role- 
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tied assessment of institutions and 
social strata. Early in the first vol- 
ume the reader is prepared for this 
more functional method of interpre- 
tation by a so-called “‘life phase dia- 
gram.”” The diagram schematically 
emphasizes individual growth, not as 
a function of chronological age, but 
as the phase-like passage through 
institutional groups. The adjustment 
of the individual to these social set- 
tings, his interpretation of them, and 
his evaluations of their interrelation- 
ships with him form the nucleus of 
the research methodology. The ad- 
vantage gained by this approach is 
quickly apparent in its highly objec- 
tive, yet never coldly detached, por- 
trayal of Australian “culture.” One 
looks in vain for symptoms of creep- 
ing national pride, or its reverse—the 
sterility of “guinea-pig’’ reporting. 
Neither is grossly apparent, and the 
native Australian would quickly iden- 
tify with the detailed portrait of him- 
self drawn by the authors. 

There are many surprises for the 
American reader who ‘“‘knows”’ Aus- 
tralians as a result of war-time experi- 
ences, single contacts with visitors, 
or Sunday supplement stereotypes. 
He will discover the Australian to be 
quite different from himself in ex- 
pressions of nationalism, in ‘‘demo- 
cratic’ ideology, in cooperativeness, 
in neighborliness, and in a host of 
specific social behaviors. This re- 
viewer would confidently recommend 
Volume I as a psychological Bae- 
decker for the American traveler in 
urban Australia. Volume II may be 
no less authoritative as a rural guide, 
but it appears to be somewhat more 
academic and “reasoned” in its treat- 
ment of the material. 

Without prejudice to the other 
contributors, special mention should 
be made of the extraordinarily fine 
development of the material by S. B. 
Hammond, and the chapters in which 
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P. G. Herbst details his conceptuali- 
zation of family structure. It is 
Hammond who gives the initial ori- 
entation to the inquiry, and who 
acquaints the reader with the neces- 
sary background of history, existent 
social institutions, and the genera] 
way of life. At best this is a tricky 
job—and at worst is apt to be super- 
ficial. Hammond has avoided the 
attendant dangers and, in a lucid un- 
folding of the theme, paves the way 
with both general observations and 
specific reference to research data. 
In addition, his interpretive sum- 
maries seem to jell what might other- 
wise be scattered and sparse informa- 
tion. 

Herbst’s contribution is of another 
sort. Using a topological description 
of family structure, he has provided 
—at least within the framework of 
the Australian culture—a conceptual 
tool for characterizing the family 
both as a field of activity regions 
(through which family members pass 
developmentally) and as a locus of 
interaction patterns for family mem- 
bers. Family tension is dynamically 
linked with family structure. This is 
no esoteric abstraction, as handled by 
Herbst, but an experimentally im- 
plemented system which holds prom- 
ise of a definitive comparison of cul- 
tures. 

Despite these many attributes, the 
volumes do have certain shortcom- 
ings which detract somewhat from 
their readability. There is apparent 
in them a degree of disorganization 
and asymmetry that is at times dis- 
concerting. One gets the impression 
that although the general editor did 
yeoman duty in connecting succes- 
sive reports, the theme development 
and writing style of individual con- 
tributors did not always lend them- 
selves to smooth internal blending. 
Volume II, dealing with rural com- 
munity patterns, is better organized, 
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but fails to parallel as well as it might 
the techniques and types of interpre- 
tation found in the volume on urban 
structure, 

What appears to be another defect 
— instances of limited samplings of a 
total population of over eight million 
people—is actually not as damaging 
as it first appears. The studies of 
Hammond and Herbst, for example, 
show an extremely high consistency 
of behavior patterns apparent in 
family relations. Participation pat- 
terns of husband and wife are predic- 
table with 92 and 95 per cent accu- 
racy, respectively. In a culture where 
behavior is sufficiently homogeneous 
—as appears to be the case here—the 
sample size becomes less crucial. 

Finally, there is an inconsistent 
policy of statistical reporting. 
Throughout Volume II there are ade- 
quate indices of significance ap- 
pended to most tables. In Volume I, 
however, one must look long and 
hard for any such criteria, 

In no sense do these limitations 
seriously lessen the worth of the 
books for a rather wide assortment of 
potential readers. For the psycholo- 
gist, sociologist, anthropologist, and 
political scientist, they should con- 
stitute an invaluable reference book, 
both for content and methodology, 
in the delineation of national mores 
and their psychological origins. 

Dan L. ADLER 

San Francisco State College 


Burt, Cyrit. The causes and treat- 
ment of backwardness. (Rev. Ed.) 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. 128. $3.75. 


This book is a revision and expan- 
sion of earlier lectures and writings of 


Dr. Burt. ‘‘The subnormal child has 
already formed the subject of numer- 
ous inquiries and researches; and it 
seemed to me that the most useful 
thing that a psychologist could do 
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would be to survey what is already 
known and what has already been 
accomplished, and then to summarize 
the main conclusions in a form avail- 
able for the ordinary teacher.” Al- 
though Dr. Burt’s survey is fairly 
incomplete, it could be read with 
some profit by the grade school 
teacher. 
Seymour B. SARASON 
Yale University 


KuGetmass, I. Newton. The man- 
agement of mental deficiency in 
children. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. Pp. xii+312. 
$6.75. 


This is an attractive, well-manu- 
factured book for the guidance of 
professionally trained clinicians who 
meet handicapped children in their 
practice. The greater part of the 


book is devoted to a description of 
the syndromes. An introductory sec- 
tion on diagnosis and a final chapter 


on management constitute the chief 
difference between this book and a 
standard text on mental deficiency. 

I am of two conflicting opinions. 
First, one cannot help being irritated 
by an extremely careless job of edit- 
ing. One can’t escape the feeling 
that such sloppiness might carry 
over into the crucial material of the 
book. There are instances of its 
having done so. On the other hand, 
if one can ignore these faults and 
consider the book as a whole, and in 
terms of its objectives, one must say 
that it contains a great deal of valu- 
able information. 

The classification scheme groups 
all disorders under four major varie- 
ties: developmental, metabolic, neu- 
romotor, and psychological. Each of 
these varieties includes several speci- 
fic syndromes which are described in 
some detail in terms of etiology, 
symptoms, and, in some cases, medi- 
cation or treatment. While this etio- 
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logic grouping would seem to be 
satisfactory, the reader may be con- 
fused to find deficiencies due to cere- 
bral injury, sensory damages and 
nutritional disorders classified among 
the psychological varieties. 

The author shows much greater 
knowledge and understanding of 
medical, physiologic, and pediatric 
matters than in psychiatric or psy- 
chological areas. The book is full of 
flat statements: some are misleading, 
some are simply wrong, and some are 
silly. It is hard to understand this 
kind of writing and editing. It will 
certainly alienate the professional 
reader who knows something of the 
subject and it may mislead and con- 
fuse the uninformed who most need 
a book of this sort. 

Kar F. HEISER 

Louisville, Kentucky 


EDWARDS, ALLEN L. Statistical meth- 
ods for the behavioral sciences. New 
York: Rinehart, 1954. Pp. xvii 
+542. $6.50. 


This book is outstanding among 
the increasing number of texts de- 
signed to develop applied statistical 
competence in the perennially math- 
ematics-free student of psychology, 
education, or sociology. Writing in 
conversational style, the author un- 
folds an extensive array of topics 
with maximum palatability and min- 
imum sacrifice of modern statistical 
rationale. 

The book is fairly large, containing 
19 chapters followed by a 105-item 
bibliography, a list of 303 formulas 
cited in the text, an appendix of 15 
tables, and answers to the excellent 
assortment of exercises presented in 
connection with each chapter. This 
all adds up to more than enough 
material for the first year of statis- 
tics. 

As must be true of any introduc- 
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tory text, a great deal of traditional 
material is covered. A new book's 
claim to attention should be judged 
in terms of such criteria as clarity 
of exposition, self-containedness, se- 
lection of basic and specialized topics, 
provision of visual aids, examples, 
and exercises, relevance to problems 
of experimental design, and liaison 
with more advanced treatments. On 
all such criteria the book stands up 
exceptionally well. Conventional ma- 
terial on central tendency, vari- 
ability, graphic devices, standard 
scores, normal curve, simple correla- 
tion and regression, other measures 
of association, chi square, and rudi- 
mentary analysis of variance is pre- 
sented in rich detail. The only 
obvious omission is partial and mul- 
tiple correlation and regression. 
Contentwise the reviewer has only 
one question. This occurs in con- 
nection with Chapter 17 which deals 
with analysis of variance of a two- 


factor design. The first part of this 
chapter is devoted to analysis of a 
design involving the influence of 
three methods of instruction (lecture, 
discussion, project) upon three dif- 
ferent kinds of achievement (a test 


of factual information, a test of 
understanding of general principles, 
and a test of ability to make applica- 
tions). Although the tests are stated 
to be “‘comparable”’ it is didactically 
inappropriate to furnish the ele- 
mentary student with an example 
where the dependent variable is 
made up of scores on three different 
tests. In addition the author des- 
cribes the initial step in analyzing 
such a 3 by 3 design as testing the 
differences among the nine sub- 
groups. In the example these dif- 
ferences are found to be significant 
and the analysis proceeds to the 
factorial form but the implication 
is strong that one should not go 
on to the factorial analysis unless the 
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over-all differences are found to be 
significant. 

Over and above the usual material 
Edwards provides many attractive 
features not commonly found in the 
introductory text. Among these are 
sections on nonlinear curve fitting, 
the power function in tests of signi- 
ficance, one-tailed vs. two-tailed tests 
of significance, combination of tests 
of significance, and Tukey’s proce- 
dure for comparing individual means 
in conjunction with analysis of vari- 
ance. Perhaps the most valuable 
special feature is the extensive pres- 
entation of nonparametric methods, 
a number of which are described in 
the same chapter with the analogous 
classical method while others are 
discussed in a final chapter on signi- 
ficance tests for ranked data. 

LEONARD S. KOGAN 

Institute of Welfare Research 

Community Service Society of 
New York 


Le Beau, J. Psycho-chirurgie et 
fonctions mentales. Paris: Masson 
et Cie (Eds.), 1954. 


This is an unusual, and in many 
ways, an exciting book. Written by 
one of France’s leading brain sur- 
geons, it deals with the general topic 
of psychosurgery from many angles. 
‘The author treats all the anatomical, 
physiological, clinical, and psycho- 
logical principles involved, as well as 
different surgical techniques, particu- 
larly those related to selective abla- 
tions, medical complications, and 
postoperative treatment. Much space 
is given over to the results of psycho- 
surgery in the treatment of neuroses, 
psychoses, mental disorders associ- 
ated with epilepsy, the mental diffi- 
culties of children, and intractable 
pain. On all these points the author, 
drawing on his rich experience, has 
much of importance to say; his own 
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material is well integrated with his 
surveys of the literature. The main 
importance of this work on the surgi- 
cal side derives from the author's 
pioneering efforts in the direction of 
selective surgical ablation, in which 
he has followed in the footsteps of 
Clovis Vincent. 

To the psychologist, these achieve- 
ments are of only peripheral interest. 
To him the main contribution of the 
book will center in those later chap- 
ters dealing with the psychological 
aftereffects of different types of oper- 
ation. The importance of Le Beau’s 
approach is twofold. In the first 
place, he does not rely, as so many 
other surgeons have done, on intro- 
spective reports and casual observa- 
tion of the behavior of his patients. 
Nor does he give credence to results 
obtained on projective tests of low 
reliability and unknown validity, 
such as the Rorschach or the TAT. 
He argues firmly in favor of exact 
measurement in terms of objective 
tests measuring factorially ascer- 
tained dimensions of behavior. In 
this he follows the path indicated by 
A. Petrie in her book Personality 
and the Frontal Lobes. (Indeed, he 
makes specific reference to the help 
received from her in setting up his 
new psychological laboratory.) It is 
certainly a welcome change to find a 
surgeon knowledgeable enough to 
devote several pages to a discussion 
of the contributions of Thurstone, 
Cattell, and other factor analysts, 
_ and objective enough in his outlook 
to be willing to put his hypotheses to 
the experimental test in terms of 
objective personality measures. 
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These hypotheses themselves are of 
very far-reaching importance and 
take us back to an earlier and more 
hopeful stage of psychological and 
physiological work, when expecta- 
tions were high that mental functions 
could be located in certain parts of 
the cortex. By tracing out the de- 
tailed behavioral aftereffects of opera- 
tions involving different parts of the 
cortex, and relating these changes to 
personality dimensions identified in 
terms of factor analysis, Le Beau has 
given us extremely interesting hy- 
potheses, linking such factors as ex- 
traversion, neuroticism, etc., with 
definite Brodmann areas (p. 380). 

It would be easy to criticize the 
picture given by him as naive, pre- 
mature, and oversimplified. All this 
would undoubtedly be true. Never- 
theless, such feelings should not keep 
the reader from studying the evidence 
in detail. It is surprising to note to 
what extent many apparently unre- 
lated factors fall into place when seen 
in terms of the scheme presented by 
Le Beau. In any case, whatever the 
faults of the scheme, it possesses the 
outstanding advantage of being defi- 
nite enough to permit of disproof; 
many deductions can be made from 
it which are experimentally testable. 
At an early stage of the development 
of a theory it would be unfair to ask 
for more than this: that it should 
unify known facts and predict un- 
known facts. It is to be hoped that 
this book will be widely read, and, 
equally important, that it be trans- 
lated into English. 


H. J. EysEnck 
University of London 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘As approved by the Board of Directors and the Council of the 
APA, beginning with January 1956, a new journal will be pub- 
lished by the the Association. This journal will review | ooks, mono- 
graphs, films, and related publications—a function p.esently per- 
‘ “oe by four different A? A journals. 

, book reviews will appear in the Psychological 
in only thirough the completion of the present volume, 52, 
November 1955 issue. 

Hereafter all publications submitted for review and requests to 

prepare reviews should be directed to the editor of the new journal: 


Contemporary Psychology, A Journal of Reviews 
E. G. Boring, Editor 
Memoria! Hall 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


The journal will appear monthly and the subscription price (for 
non-APA members) will be $8.00. Subscription orders should be 
sent to: 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 





